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Arr. I. Medical Tranfactions, publifoed by the College of Phyficians 
in London, Vol. I. 8vos 5s. Boards. Baker. 17722 
W E need not preface our account of the contents of this 
medical collection, by an enumeration of the great ad- 
vances which have been made in natural philofophy in general, 
within the laft century, in confequence of the eftablifhment of 
academies and other learned focieties. We fhall only obferve, 
on the prefent occafion, that the art of phyfic has fhared in the - 
advantages, derived from thefe inftitutions, and has been ftill 
further improved by the focieties which have been formed with 
the fole view to promote that branch of knowledge in particular 5 
by whofe care the notice of many important facts and ingenious 
obfervations has been fpeedily circulated and diffufed, which 
would never have been committed. to paper, without the prof- 
pect of thefe commodious channels of conveyance, or at 
leaft would probably never have feen the light. In our Re- 
view of the prefent collection, we fhall give the titles of all 
the papers nearly in the order in which they occur; adding a 
more particular account of fuch articles as are either the moft 
interetting, or moft fufceptible of abridgment. | 
Article 1, Of the Hedtic Fever. By William Heberden, M. Di 
F.R. S. 
_ In this article the ingenious Author gives a few general ob- 
fervations relative to the nature and cure of the difeafe which fs 
the fubje& of it, defcribing more particularly the fymptoms 
that peculiarly charaéterife it, and diftinguifh it from othér 
fevers to which it bears fome refemblancé; particularly the ir- 
‘Tegulat-intermittent, from which however it effentially differs 
nits nature.and method of cure, as well as in the event, which 
is too frequently fatal, in fpite of the moft judicious treatment. 
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Article Hf. Remarks on the Pulje. By the Same. 

Thofe who may have lamented their want of the taé?fus erg. 
ditus, to which fome writers on the pulfe have pretended, of 
who may have been mortified on finding themfelves unable even 
to comprehend the numerous diftinctions of pulfes defcribed b 
Galen, and ftill further diverfified by Solano, Bordeu, and others, 
will meet with fome confolation in the perufal of this article, 
on finding fo intelligent and experienced a phyfician as the 
Writer of it neglecting thefe unneceflary aud incommunicable 
niceties and diflinétions, and confidering the frequency or guick- 
nefs * of the pulfe, not only as the moft intelligible, but like- 
wife as the moft important of all the figns to be derived from 
it. ‘Thefe minute diftin@ions of the feveral pulfes, he ob- 
ferves, exift chiefly in the imagination of the makers. Time 
indeed has fet moft of them afide; but with regard even to thofe 
that are yet retained, he has obferved old and eminent praéti- 
tioners make fuch different judgments of hard and full, and 
weak and {mall pulfes, that he was fure they did not call the 
fame fenfations by the fame names. 

The pulfe, we fhall obferve, is the only index we are pof- 
fefled of, that can point out to us, or can convey to us any in- 
‘telligence refpecting the force of that concealed organ, the heart, 
and the frequency of its motions. With regard therefore to thefe 
two cflential particulars, it may very properly be divided into 
{trong and quick, (including their contraries) to which —_ 
added the intermittent, as a modification of the laft. The. 
ftrength of the pulfe, asthe Author remarks, may undoubtedly 
become a fallacious indication of the flrength of the heart’s ac- 
tion, as it is greatly affected by extraneous circumftances ; fuch 
as the fize of the artery, its deep or fuperficial fituation, the 
Jaxity or rigidity of the integuments, &c. and ftill further, as, 
the degree of this quality is a mere matter of eftimation, itis 
not eafily or accurately to be communicated by words to others, 
in the defcription of cafes, or the hiftory of difeafes. Never- 
thelefs a proper allowance may be made for thefe circumftances, 
fo as to enable us to receive from the pulfe fome ufeful infor- 
‘mation on this head. At the fame time we muft acknowledge, 
with the Author, that the frequency of the pul‘e is a more precife 


ame 





* The Author ufes thefe as fynonimous terms ; though they havé 
been carefully diftinguifhed by thofe who have been pleafed to amufe 
themfelves, and puzzle others, by fplitting of pulfes. By a frequent 
pulfe, thefe gentlemen defign a pulfe in which the vibrations of the 
artery fucceed each other at very fhort intervals: by a quick pulle 
they mean to exprefs a rapid os fmart motion of the artery, or ité 
eoats, in the very ad? of pulfation. ad 
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and certain criterion, as it is generally the fame in all parts cf 
the body, and, being an object of number, is capable of being 
afcertained with the greateft precifion, and confequently of 
being perfectly defcribed and communicated to others. 

- To judge of difeafes by the number of pulfations in a given 
time, it is neceflary previoufly to know the degrees of frequency 
refpeétively belonging to different ages, temperaments, and dif- 
eafes, This matter not having been fufficiently noticed by me- 
dical writers, the Author has here thrown together fome re- 
marks, witha view to fettle this doétrine by the obfervations 
which he has made on this fubjeét, in the courfe of his prac- 
tice. The pulfe of a healthy infant, afleep, on the day of its 
birth; he has found to beat between 130 and £40 times in a 
minute: its mean rate for the firft month he fixes at 120, and 
has never found it lefs than 108. During the whole firft year, 
its limits may be fixed at 108 and 120: forthe fecond year, 
at go and 1co. In the third year, the loweft number of pul- 
fations is fixed at 80, which wil] nearly ferve till the fixth year, 
In the feventh, the number of pulfations will fometimes, though 
feldom, defcend to 72; and in the twelfth be often not more 
than 70; differing but little from the healthy pulfe of an adult, 
the range of which is from a little below 60 toa little above 
80. 7 

Of the Author’s obfervations on the ftate of difeafes, as in- 
dicated by the pulfe, we fhall only mention two or three. 
The firft is that the pulfe, fingly confidered, is in many in- 
flances an uncertain criterion of health, and, without a due 
regard to other figns, may frequently miflead us. In an ill- 
hefs, for inftance, where from being feverifhly quick, it be- 
comes fuddenly quiet; or, in a child, when it finks 15 or 20 
beats below the loweft limit of the natural ftandard, while 
figns of confiderable illnefs yet remain, or the bad fymptoms 
are aggravated ; the quietude of the pullfe is fo far from being 
a proof of the cecteate of the diforder, that on the contrary it 
certainly indicates that the brain is affected; as its flownefs in 
this cafe undoubtedly proceeds from the diminifhed irritability 
of the patient: fo that inftead of giving us hope, it fhould 
alarm us with the probability that a palfy, apoplexy, or death 
are not far diftant. 

The intermitting pulfe has been confidered as 4 dangerous 
fign; but, befides that it is peculiar to many perfons in a ftate 
of the moft perfect health, the Author obferves that fuch trivial 
caufes will occafion it, that it is not worth regarding in any 
illnefs, unlefs joined with other bad figns of more moment. He 
controverts likewife the common opinion that great pain will 


Quicken the pulfe; and ‘is more fure that mere pain will not 


always do it, than he is that it ever will.” After obferving 
T 2 that 
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that the fevereft nephritic paroxyfm is often unattended with 

any quicknels of the pulfe, he adds, that he has feen a man of 

patience and courage rolling upon the floor, and crying out, 
through the excefflive torture produced by a gall-ftone paffin 
through the gall duéts, and which he has fcarce been able to 

Jul] into a tolerable ftate with nine grains of opium given within 

24 hours, to which medicine he had never been accuftomed ; 

and yet his pulfe was all the time as perfectly quiet and natural, 

as it could have been in the fweeteft fleep of perfect health, 

Article IIL. An Account of an extrao dinury Ptyalifm, and of its 
Cure, Fc. By Mr. John Power, Surgeon at Polefworth, in 
Warwickihire. 

The young lady whofe cafe is related in this article had her 
ftrength exceedingly impaired by the continuance of a profufe 
falivation, which, for above two years, refifted a courfe of the 
moft powerful medicines, and which ceafed foon after the ex- 
traction of a piece of fetid wool, which was difcovered in one 
of ber ears, and was fuppofed to have occafioned this extraor- 
dinary fecretion, by keeping up a continued irritation of the 
parotid glands. 

Article IV. The Cafe of a Locked Faw, &e. By Dr. William 

Carter, at Canterbury. 

This diforder appeared fix weeks after the patient had res 
ceived a wound on the ankle, which was nearly healed. After 
large quantities of opium had been adminiftered without any 
fenfible advantage, the convulfions foon ceafed, and the patient 
was cured, after the application of a bliftering plaifter between 
the fhoulders; the exhibition of a draftic purge, four times re- 
peated, at the diftance of threé or four days between each dofe ; 
and of ‘the O/. fuccini, the fetid gum, and the Oleum Amygda- 
linum,’ on the intermediate days: the whole length of the fpine 
and jaw having been at the fame time anointed with the Oleum 
Later itivim.—'| hefe, at leaft, were the means that preceded the 
cure. 

Article V. 4 Cafe of the Hydrophobia. By the late Nicholas 

Munckley, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

Article XII. Canine Madnefs fuccefsfully treated. Communicated 
to the College by William Wrightfon, Surgeon in Sedgefield, 
Durham. | 

Article XV. A Cafe of the Hydrophotia. By Mr. Falkener, Sure 

geon at Southwell, in Nottinghamfhire. 

The cafe related in the firft of thefe articles terminated fa- 
tally. The hiftory of the difeafe is well drawn up; but noe 
thing is faid concerning the medicines that were adminiftered. 
The tubject of the fecond article was feized with the moft vio- 
Jent fymptoms of canine madnefs within three or four days after 
having received the wound, Qn the fifth day, the Author “0 
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called to him, at which time the hydrophobia appeared. On the 
feventh day, that and all the other alarming fpa(modic fymptoms 
were fubdued, except a fmall difficulty of {wallowing ; and this 
evidently in confequence of a liberal exhibition of opium. Some 
bolufes indeed of mufk and cinnabar had been likewife given: but 
the violence of the fymptoms was confiderably abated before any 
of thefe bolufes were adminiftered. ‘“I’he Author very properly 
exprefles his wifhes that, as foon as the firft fymptoms of this 
alarming diforder appear, afliftance might be immediately called 
in; obferving that, in the prefent cafe, only 12 or 14 hours had 
elapfed from the firft attack of the convulfions, and the hydro- 
phobia was yet in its infancy; § but that pofflibly, if as much 
more time had been loft, the difeafe, as it was hourly increaf- 
ing, would have acquired fuch ftrength, that a general inflam- 
mation would have come on, and all attempts to relieve the 
patient would have been to no purpofe.’ 

In the cafe related in the third article, the convulfions and 
delirium were violent, and were attended with the hydropho- 
bia, After a copious bleeding, the Author trufted intirely to a 
mercurial courfe, and was not difappointed. A turpeth bolus 
was repeatedly adminiftered, and the hand that was bit, and 
the whole fpine, were rubbed with mercurial ointment, all a 
falivation was brought on; during the firft days of which the 
patient recovered her fenfes perfectly, and afterwards her 
ftrencth, and has remained well ever fince. 

Article VI. Some Account of a Diforder of the Breaft. By Wil- 
liam Heberden, M.D. F.R.S. 

A very fingular, lingering, teazing, and dangerous difeafe 
is defcribed in this article, and which, though the Author ob- 
ferves that it is not extremely rare, has, we believe, elcaped 
the notice of many of the faculty, nor has probably till now 
found a place or a name in the family of difeafes. The feat of 
it, and a fenfe of ftrangling and anxiety with which it is at- 
tended, have induced the Author to give it the appeilation of 
Angina Peéoris. When he firft took notice of it, and couid 
find no fatisfaétion from books, he confulted an able phyfician 
of long experience, who told him that he had known feveral ill 
of it, and that all of them had died fuddenly, ‘che many par- 
teulars which he has here colleéted, relating to the firft fyp- 
toms and progrefs of this non-defcript, Cannot be here given, 
Neverthele(s, to extend the notice of it, and to put individuals 
On their guard againft this infidious difeafe, we thal! tranfcribe 
the Author's firft paragraph, containing his account of its firft 
unalarming approaches 

‘ Thofe who are afilicited with it are feized, while they are 
walking, and more particularly when they walk foon after eat- 
41, with a painful and moft difagreeable fenfation in the 
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breaft, which feems as if it would take cueir life away, if it 
were to increafe or to continue: the moment they ftand fill, 
all this uncafinefs vanifhes, In all other refpeéts the patients 
are at the beginning of this diforder perfectly well, and in par. 
ticelor have no fhortncfs of breath, from which it is totally dif- 
ferent.’ 

— We fhall only add, that, after it has continued to affe& a. 

perfon in this manner for fome time, it will become more ob- 

itinate, and will not cease fo readily upon ftanding ftill ;—thae 
it will now come on, not only when the perfon is walking, but 
when he is in bed, and will at length oblige him to rife every 
night for many months together;—that fome have been thu 
harrafled by it near twenty years; and that at laft it kills the 
patient fuddenly. Froma confideration of the circumftances 
attending it, the Author believes it to be of the convulfive kind, 
and that it is probably fometimes accompanied with an ulcer. 

Neither bleeding or any other evacuations appear to.be of an 

fervice; but opiates, as in other fpafmodic diforders, give very 

fenfible relief; enabling thofe to keep their bed till morning, 
who had been forced to rife and fit up two or three hours every 
night, for feveral months. 

Article VII. Of the Colica Piftonum. By R. Warren, M.D. 
Fellow of the College of Phyficians, F.R.S. and S.A. and 
Phyfician in Ordinary to his Majetty. 

In this paper is contained an accurate and minute account of. 
the fymptoms attending and confequent to this terrible diforder, 
which the Author pee Prong and treats, as being of the fpaf- 
modic kind, and accordingly lays the principal ftrefs on opiates, 
in the cure of it. He condemns the ufe of vomits, which in- 
deed procure a temporary relief, and feem to be indicated by 
the immenfe quantity of green and difcoloured matter repeatedly 
thrown up by them, but actually, by their irritation, promote 
a fucceffive flux of this porraceous bile; from the repeated eva- 
cuation of which the pra@itioner flatters himfelf that he is re- 
moving an offenfive matter, while in fact he is only foliciting 
it into the ftomach, and, by the fimulus of the emetic, increaf- 
ing the dif der. He equally difapproves the ufe of flrong ca- 
thartics, and of ftimulating glyfters, which tend to increafe the 
ft:iGture and fpalm of the bowels. 

His method of cure chiefly confifts in firft cleanfing the fto- 
mach with two or three draughts of chamomile tea. After 
which he exhibits an opiate every two or three hours till the 
pain is abated. When the pain and ficknefs return, as they 
ufually do, the chamomile tea and opium are repcated as before. 
This courfe is to be purfued till the third, fourth, or fifth days 
or till the pain and {pafms have been removed by the opimmy 
and the tenfion of the abdomen is gone. Then, and not before, 
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rging medicines are to be exhibited ; and of thefe he has al- 
found the gentleft, fuch as the /al cathartic. or the infufion 


pu 
ways 
of fenna, taken in moderate dofes, and repeated every twa 
hours, to be the moft efficacious. 

The caufe of this terrible diforder has been the fubje&t of 


much controverfy. The Author does not difcufs this fubject ; 
but at the end of the article he gives an account of this difeafe 
having attacked thirty-two perfons, in the year 1752, in the 
late Duke of Newcaftle’s family, then refiding at Hanover; af- 
ter their having ufed, as their common drink, afmall white wine 
that had been adulterated with fome of the calces of lead. One 
died ; all the reft were cured by a method nearly fimilar to that 
recommended in this article. Five of them have fince died of 
other complaints. "“I'wenty-fix are ftill alive; and only one of 
the whole number has heen rendered paralytic by it. 

Article VII]. Lhe Hiffory and Cure of a Difficulty in Deglutition 
of long Continuance, arifing from a fpafmedic Affection of the 
Ocfophagus. By Thomas Percival, M.D. F.R.S. 

This cafe is nearly of the fame nature with that defcribed 
by Dr. Munckley in the firft volume of thefe Tranfactions. A 
defcription of the difeafe may be feen in our 39th vol. July 
1768, page 36. Some ingenious reflections are here added on 
the nature of this dreadful difeafe, and on the moft probable 
means of relieving it. ‘To prevent the patient’s being ftarved 
to death, in confequence of the total obftruction of deglutition, 
the Author, befides the ufe of nourifhing glyfters, recommends 
the bathing his feet, hands, and arms, and occafionally his 
whole body, in. new milk, broth, or other nutritive fluids ; 
obferving that the abforption by the lymphatics of the {kin is 
very confiderable ; for that it has been found, by experiment, 
that one of the hands, after being well chafed, will imbibe, in 
a quarter of an hour, near an ounce and a half of warm water, 
Article IX. On Human Calculi ; foewing them to be of very dif= 

ferent Kinds. By Ambrofe Dawfon, M.D. Fellow of the 

College of Phyficians. 

Though the Author of this paper does not mean to throw 
difficulties or difcouragements in the way of thofe who are in 
fearch of a folvent of the human calculus, the experiments re- 
lated in it are almoft fufficient to make the moft fanguine de- 
{pair of accomplifhing that purpofe. Among the many well 
known difficulties attending this attempt, it is not the leaft, 
that different calculi vary greatly in their properties, or in their 
relation to folvents, as well as in their external appearance: fo 
that fome which the Author found would yield to ang algaline 
menftruum, would not be affected by an acid one, and vice 
verfa; while there is reafon to fear that there are dters that 


will too powerfully refift the a€tion of both. From his expe- 
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riments it appears highly proper, before we undertake the ‘cure 
of the human calculus by a folvent, that an attempt fhould fir 
be made to difcover the nature of the ftone with which the pa. 
tient is afflicted, by making experiments on the fragments 
which may be caft off from it with the urine, and obferving 
the effeéts of an acid or alcaline menftruum upon them. To 
ufe either of thefe improperly, he obferves, will at Jeaft be har- 
rafling the patient to no purpofe, and may be prejudicial to 
him. 

Article X. Of the Difeafes of the Liver. By William Heberden, 
yt M.D. F.R.S. 

This effay contains feveral valuable remarks, both with re- 
gard to the phyfiology and the cure of biliary concretions, and 
other difeafes of the liver and ‘gall ducts. 

Article XI. Of the Nettle-rajb. By the fame. 

Few medical writers have condefcended to treat of this ano- 
malous and troublefome complaint, the nature and caufe of 
which appear not to be fully underftood. ‘The Autha here 
fuppties that defect, as far as he has been enabled to do it, by 
the obfervations which he has made upon it in the courfe of his 
practice. 

Article XIII. 4 Letter to Dr. Adee, from Dr. Lyfons. 
"This letter contains feveral cafes, felected from many others, 
tending to evince the efficacy of a decoétion of the inner bark of 

the common elm, in the cure of various cutaneous difeafes. 
Article XIV. n Account of the noxious Effects of fome Fungis 

By W. Heberden. | 

. Little has yet been done to diftinguith thofe particular f{pecies 
of fungi, which have a fingular power of greatly difordering 
the human tody, from others that are wholefome and innoxiouss 
thoagh it is a matter of very general intereft, as fome of them 
are fo frequently ufed in our diet. A man and bis wife, within 
five minutes after having eaten fome fuppofed champignons, 
were ‘moft violently affected. The latter particularly totally 
loft her voice and fenfes, and was alternately either ftupid, or 
Yo fdrious that it was neceflary fhe fhould be held. The man 
was relieved in confequence of the immediate exhibition of aa 
emetic, which could not, in a fufficient quantity, be adminif- 
tered to the woman, who accordingly felt fome of the effects of 
this poifon for a month afterwards. Thefe fungi being fhewn 
to Mr. Hudfon, the ingenious Author of Flora Anglica, he per- 
ceived that they were of two kinds; the firft of which he judged 
to be, Fungus parvus pediculo cblongo, pilealo hemifpherica, ex ale 
‘bido luteus; and the other, Fungus minimus e cinereo albicans, 
tenui & pralongo pediculo, paucis fubtus flriis, of Ray’s fynoplis. 
Whether one or both of them produced thefe violent effects, 
smu be left to future experience, _ ; 
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It appears from this narrative that thefe fung: are not of an 
acrimonious nature, and that accordingly no good can be ex- 

eéted from the adminiftering to thofe who have eaten them 
oils or fat broths, which are properly employed for the relief of 
inflammatory fymptoms; but that ‘they contain fuch a poifon as 
gifturbs the fun&tions ufually afcribed to the nerves. A fcruple 
of white vitriol, the moft active of all vomits, repeated two or 
three times, appeared to the Author to be the beft in the pre- 
fent cafe to roufe the ftupefied patients, as well as to bring up 
as much of the poifon as ftill remained in the ftomach. 

Article XVI. dn Account of an improved Method of preparing 

~ Magnefia Alba. By Thomas Henry, Apothecary at Man- 
chefter. 

This ufeful medicine, as fold in the fhops, is frequently ex- 
tremely coarfe and ill prepared, and, which is worfe, fophitti- 
cated with chalk and other fubftances, that differ greatly in 
their properties from true magnefia, The Author has even 
feen it adulterated with lime ;—a fraud, as he obferves, of very 
dangerous tendency. ‘The preparation of this fubftance is con- 
fined to a few perfons, who keep their method fecret. The 
Author availing himfelf of fome hints which he obtained of the 
procefs ufed by one of the moft celebrated preparers of it, at 
length, * after repeated trials, produced tmagnefia equally pure, 
white, taftelefs, light, and impalpable, with that of Mr. Glafs,’ 
and in one refpect even fuperior to it. He here difintereftedly 
communicates his procefs, which is an improvement of that 
given by Dr. Black, in his excellent paper, containing the che- 
mical hiftory of this fubftance, in the fecond volume of the 
Phyfcal and Literary Obfervations of the Society at Edinburgh. 
One of the principal articles of improvement in the Author’s 
procefs confifts,in his cnmedtatély throwing the coagulum, formed 
on the mixing together the faturated folutions of Epfom falts 
and of pot-afhes, into an extremely large quantity of boiling wa- 
ter; by which means the vitriolated tartar, produced by the 
union of the alcali of the pot-afh with the vitriolic acid in the 
Jal cartharticus, is more effectually diflulved, and its concretion 
Prevented, than by a dozen wafhings in hot water.—There are, 
however, fome other circumftances here noticed, that are ab- 
folutely neceffary to be attended to, in order to infure the fuccefs 
of this delicate operation. , 

Article XVIL. Several extraordinary Inflances of the Cure of the 
Dropfy. ColleQed and communicated by George Baker, 
M. D. F.R.S. and of the College of Phyficians, and Phy- 
fician in Ordinary to her Majetty. 

In fome difeafes the moft orthodox and rigid pra¢titioners 
have been induced to relax from their principles, in gratifying 
the {trong defires cf their patients for forbidden fubftances ; 

. | | —— confidering 
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confidering thefe cravings, if not evidently the mere effedds of 
caprice, or of a depraved imagination, as a kind of inftin@ive 
Jongings, by which nature points out, in particular cafes and 
conftitutions, a grateful, and, at the fame time, effefual me. 
thod of cure. In the dropfy however, the natural defire for 
drink, although generally ftrong, uniform, and unequivocal, has 
been hitherto almoft univerfally regarded as a deceitful appetite 
Jeading to certain danger and deltruction. Neverthelefs, the 

ood effects of an occafional indulgence of the appetite, even in 
this difeafe, and to the moft unbounded extent, have been lately 
exemplified in fome inftances, here related, which have occurred 
within a fmall fpace of time, and nearly in the fame neighbour. 
hood. We fhall extract the fubiiance of the firft of them, as a 
fpecimen of the reft. 

A farmer at Ermington in Devonfhire, near 70 years of age, 
had a confirmed afcites, which had refifted the power of various 
medicines. Apparently in the laft ftage of this diftemper, he 
determined to drink large quantitics of cold water, probably 
with a defign to put a fpeedy end to his mifery. In purfuance 
of this refolution he drank three quarts daily during a fortnight; 
at the end of which the fymptoms were all aggravated, and im- 
mediate death feemed impending. Perfifting however in this 
courfe, ‘ ina few days afterwards an immoderate quantity of 
water was evacuated both by ftool and urine, but chiefty by the 
Jatter. The difcharge having continued near a week, he began 
to recover, and was very foon intirely freed from his difeafe, of 
which he never had a return;’ but four years afterwards died of 
3 totally different difeafe—an inflammatory fever. 

This cafe is followed by four other hiftories, the fubjects of 
which were cured by having recourfe to the fame defperate re- 
medy. The collector of thefe cafes does not undertake to draw 
any conclufions from them. Mr. Geach of Plymouth, who 
communicates the third of thefe fingular hiftories, declares that 
for fome years paft he has not with-held drink from his dropfi- 
ca} patients; and Mr. Mudge of the fame place, at the clofe of 
she fourth, obferves that, in making an experiment of this kind, 
it is advifable to indulge the patient to the utmoft extent of 
his appetite; adding, that a limited permiffion may be perni- 
cious: whereas large and repeated draughts may, by means of 
their weight, carry themfelves off, and perhaps the difeafe along 
with them. : 
Article XVIII. The Cafe of Mr. Thomas Woed, a Miller, of Bil- 

lericay, in the County of Effix. Communicated by the Same. . 

The annals of phyfic do not, we believe, furnifh fuch an in- 
ftance of the falutary effects of temperance, cr of fo ftri& and 
undeviating an adherence to a fyftem of the moft rigid abfte- 


mioufnels, as that contained in this article. The fubject — 
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sfter having pafled the preceding part of his life in eating and 
drinking without weight or meafure, found himfelf, in the year 
1764, and in the 45th year of his age, overwhelmed with a 
complication of the moft painful and terrible diforders. In the 
catalogue were comprehended frequent ficknefs at the ftomach, 
sins in the bowels, head-ach, and vertigo. He had almoft a 
conftant thirft, a great lownefs of fpirits, fits of the gravel, 
violent rheumatifm, and frequent fits of the gout; and had 
likewife had two epileptic fits. To this copious lift of diftem- 
ers were added a formidable fenfe of fuffocation, particularly 
after meals, and an extreme corpulence of perfon. On read- 
ing the Life of Cornaro, recommended to his perufal by the Rev, 
Mr, Powley, a worthy clergyman in his neighbourhood, he 
immediately formed a refolution to follow the falutary precepts 
inculcated and exemplified in that performance. He prudently 
however did not make a total or fudden change in his manner 
of living ; but finding the good effects of his new regimen, af- 
ter proper gradations both with refpect to the quantity and 
quality of his meat and drink, he finally left off the ufe of all 
fermented liquors on the 4th of January 1765, when he come 
menced water drinker. He did not long however indulge him- 
felf even in this laft-mentioned innocent beverage; for on the 
asth of the following Odober, having found himfelf eafier and 
better on having accidentally dined that day without drinking, 
he finally took his leave of this and every other kind of drink ; 
not having tafted a fingle drop of any diquor whatever (excepting 
only what he has occafionally taken in the form of medicine, 
and two glafles and a half of water drank on the gth of May 
1766) from that date to the prefent time [Aug. 22, 1771.] 
- With refpe& to folid nutriment—the 31ft of July, in the 
year 1767, was the laft time of his eating any kind of animal 
food. In its room he fubftituted a fingle difh, of which he 
made only two meals in the twenty-four hours ; one at Four or 
Five in the morning, and the other at Noon. This confifted 
of a pudding, of which he eat a pound and half, made of three 
pints of fkimmed milk poured boiling hot on a pound of feae 
bifcuit over night, to which two eggs were added next morn- 
ing, and the whole boiled in a cloth about the fpace of an 
hour. Finding this diet however too nutritious, and having 
grown fat during the ufe of it, he threw out the eggs and milk, 
and formed a new edition of pudding, confifting only of a pound 
of coarfe flour and a pint of water boiled together. He was at 
firft much delighted with this new receipt, and lived upon it 
three months ; but not finding it eafily digeftible, he finally 
formed a mefs, which has ever fince conftituted the whole of 


bis nourifhment, compofed of a pound of the beft flour, boiled to 


a proper 
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a proper ftiffnefs with a pint and a half of fkimmed milk, with. 

out any other addition. 

Such is the regimen of diet, as agreeable to his palate 2s his 
former food ufed to be, by means of which, together with a con. 
fiderable fhare of exercife, Mr. Wood has got rid of the incume 
brance of 10 or 51 ftone weight of diftempered fleth and far 
and, to ufe his own expreffion, ¢ has been metamorphofed from 
4 monfter to a perfon of a moderate fize ; from the condition 
of an unhealthy, decrepit, old man, to perfe& health, and to 
the vigour and activity of youth :’—his fpirits lively, his fleep 
undifturbed, and his ftrength of mufcles fo far improved, that 
he can now carry a quarter of a tun weight, which he in yain 
Attempted to perform, when he was about the age of 30, and 
in perfect health. 
~ "We fhall mention only two other circumftances in the cafe 
of this fingular pattern of temperance and refolution. The 
_ firft is, the extreme flownefs and fobriety of his pulfe, which 
’ Dr Baker at three different times found to beat only from 44 
to 47 times ina minute. The next and ftill more remarkable 
fingularity, is, that, notwithftanding his total abftinence from 
drink, and that no liquid is received into his ftomach, except 
that contained in his pudding, a part of which is neceflarily 
carried off through the inteftines; yet he daily and regularly 
makes about a pint and a half of urine. It is here obferved, 
that during the moft laborious and long-continued exercife, 
he has very little or no fenfible perfpiration. We think we 
may fafely conclude that, inftead of throwing in any of his per- 
fpirable matter to the commmon mafs of air, he on the contrary 
rather /punges upon the atmofphere, and robs it of a portion of 
its humidity, which we may fuppofe to be greedily attracted 
by the mouths of the dry and thirfty abforbents on the furface 
of his fkin. 

Article* XVIII. An Account of fome uncommon Cafes. By Do- 

nald Monro, M. D. F.R.S. &c. ; 

In the firft of thefe cafes an account is given of a fingular 
fcorbutic diforder, which is fucceeded by the detail of two in- 
veterate venereal cafes. The hiftory of an obftinate intermit- 
ting fever or ague is related in the fourth; and that of a tu- 
mour on the brain, which protruded through the Os frontis, in 
the fifth. The cafe of a hydrocephalus, and of fome offifica- 
tions in the mefentery conclude the =rticle. 

Article XIX. Odfervations on the modern Method of inoculating the 

Small Pox. By Dr. Baker. 

Article * XIX. An Account of the Succef/s of Inoculation for the 
Small Pox at ‘famaica, By Mr. John Quier, Practitioner of 
Phytic in that Ifland, = 
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The firft of thefe articles contains a very judicious examen, 
or review, of the practice of our modern inoculators, in the dif- 
ferent {tages of the procefs ; in which the Author fupplies, from 
further obfervation and experience, what was defe ive in his 
former publications on this fubject. At the fame time that he 
thews what parts of their method are liable to objection, or re- 
quire fome modification, he candidly points out the real and 
great improvements introduced by them into this falutary prac- 
tice, by which the artificial difeafe has undoubtedly been ren- 
dered much milder and fafer than formerly, and which accord- 
ingly are highly worthy of being univerfally adopted. —Some 
good obfervations on the introduction of this method into the 
land of Jamaica are con:ained in the fecond of thefe articles. 
Article XX. Further Obfervations on the Poifon of Lead. By Dr. 

Baker. 

The obfervations contained in this paper tend to illuftrate 
and confirm thé Author’s opinions concerning the noxious ef- 
fects of this metal, and the various ways by which this poifonous 
fubftance may be received into the human body, unobferved, 
and without fufpicion, [See our account of the firft volume of 
thefe Tranfactions, in our Number for July 1768, p. 37, &c.] 
Article XX{. An Account fat Inftances of the true Scurvy. By 

Francis Milman, M. B. &c. 

In thefe two inftances many diftinguifhing fymptoms of the 
genuine or fea-fcurvy, fuch as putrid gums, fetid breath, diffi- 
culty of refpiration, ulcers of the legs, &c. were obferved in 
two women, for which no other caufe could be affigned than 
the want of a fufficient quantity of proper food, to correct the 
natural putrefcent difpofition of the juices. 

Article XXII. 4 Cafe of Hydatids, difcharged by Coughing. By 
Jobn Collet, M.D. Phyfician at Newbury, Berkthire. 

From September 1771 to Taseay 1772 the patient, a female 
aged 37, has difcharged, by coughing, 135 hydatids of different 
fizes; from that of a pea, to that of a pullet’s egg ; which evi- 
dently have been expectorated from the trachea. Some obfer- 
vations on the cafe, and anatomical remarks on the nature of 
the difeafe are added to this hiftory. 

Article XXIII, Queries. By Dr. William Heberden. 

There are undoubtedly many doétrines and opinions, which 
dajly pafs current in phyfic, that require a revifion, and which 
reft on no other foundation than that of authority. The medi- 
cal tribe have long been a gregarious race, implicitly following 
their leaders, and in many inftances wilfully, or at leaft indo» 
lently, fhutting their eyes to the evidence of facts even daily 
prefenting themfelves to their obfervation; whenever they 
happened to clath with certain long eftablithed maxims. In the 
| firft 
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firft volume of thefe Tranfaétions the Author propofed his doubé¢ 
of the truth of fome of thefe orthodox, or commonly received 
opinions. In the prefent article, he profecutes the fame lauda. 
ble fpirit of enquiry. The firft of the prefent fet of queries 
relates to a matter on which every practitioner, who thinks for 
himfelf, muft at leaft have entertained doubts: The Author 
afks, ‘ whether the fizy covering which is often feen upon 
blood, is of any ufe in directing the method of cure’? In the 
difcuffion of this queftion he fhews that this buff-colouted cruft, 
which has been obferved in inflammatory diforders, arid has 
been confidered as an indication to take away more blood, may 
likewife be obferved in diftempers of a totally different nature; 
in eryfipelatous gangrenes, in dropfies, in the putrid fore throat, 
and has been drawn from exhaufted and dying perfons, where 
the phyfician juftly laments that any had been taken away. He 
fhews on what flight and frequently unknown circumftances 
this appearance depends ; and how little ftrefs ought to be laid 
on a fign that lies at the mercy of the moft trivial accidents, 
He concludes that * the more we know of the human body, the 
more reafon we find to belicve that the feat of difeafes is not to 
be fought for in the blood; to the fenfible qualities of which 
they feem to have very little relation ;’ and that in reality it is 
but in very few diforders that the blood affords a practitioner 
.much ufeful information. 
We have extended our account of this publication to fo great 
a length, that we can do little more than relate the fubjects of 
the three following queries. In the fecond, the Author 
gueftions whether the dangerous fymptoms that attend what is 
called the incarcerated hernia, be really occafioned, as is pretty 
generally fuppofed, by any preternatural and extraordinary ftric- 
ture of the tendinous opening in the external oblique mutcle? 
In the third, the Author attacks a prejudice, if it be one, of 
the moft extenfive and inveterate kind. We mean the opinion 
_almoft univerfally entertained of the dangers attending the 
fitting or lying in wet rooms, or in damp clothes or beds. With 
regard however to fome of the inftances, which he brings, of 
failors, laundrefles, &c. receiving no injury, though daily con- 
verfant in wet and moifture, it may reafonably be objected that 
he intirely overlooks the great power of habit, to which they 
probably owe their fecurity. In the fourth and laft query fome 
fenfible reafons are offered again{t the common practice of taking 
away blood from the arm or foot, with a view to the ftopping 
of violent hemorrhages from other parts. 
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Arr. If. Jnfitutes of Botany. Part\l. Containing an Analy/fis and 
Examination of the Tournerorrian and Linna@jan Methods of 
Arrangement ; likewife the effential and fecondary Chara&ers of all the 
Genera which compofe the three firji Claffes of the latter. By Colia 
Milne, LL. D. Reader on Botany in London, Author of the 
Botanical Dictionary. 4to. 6s. fewed. Grillin, &c. 1772. 


N the firft part of this work * Dr. Milne had taken notice 
of the two univerfal methods of arrangement, one acknow- 
ledging the fruit, the other the flower, for their bafis: the 
writers upon the firft method he difmifled, after a minute ex- 
amination, with a general cenfure. The fecond method, which 
is founded on the flower, he confiders as attended with far fu- 
erior convenience and advantages. Rivinus, he obferves, was 
the firft who availed himfelf of thofe advantages to promote the 
purpofes of fcience, but has not received, either from contempo- 
raty writers, or from potterity, that tribute of acknowledgment 
which was fo eminently his due. 

The leading character in the plan purfued by Rivinus and 
his profefled: imitators, is the number of the Petals; the next 
method which here falls under examination is that founded on 
their figure: Tournefort, and after him Pontedera, the one a 
Frenchman, the other a native of Italy, have adopted the latter 
diftin@ion, which they confidered as a more certain and infal- 
lible mark of difcrimination, than that derived from the number 
of petals. Our Author, in order to afcertain the comparative 
merits of thefe rival methods, immediately propofes the queftion, 
‘Is figure in general, or that of the petals in particular, a 
more infallible mark of diitinGtion than number? If not, upon 
what grounds is Tournefort’s method fo univerfally preferred to 
that of Rivinus ?’ In anfwer to this enquiry he obferves, © that, 
were each diftinction equally fixed and invariable, each were 
not therefore equally proper for the purpofe of f{cientific ar- 
rangement.—In eftimating the fitnefs of either diftin@ion—we 
are not to confine ourfelves to their fuppofed conftancy. Ane 
other circumftance claims our attention. The terms for exe 
prefling the fever] parts and modifications of number are fixed 
and dehnite; thofe which refpect figure muft, from the very 
nature of things, be highly arbitrary and indefinite. Numerals 
have a certain determinate meaning affixed to them, which is - 
always the fame, and can never be fo affected by circumftances 
as to create ambiguity or doubt. ‘Terms of figure, on the other 
hand, are in the fcience of botany, extremely equivocal ; 
becaufe, deriving their origin chiefly from fancied refemblances, 
they will convey different meanings of the fame fubje@, as 
often as the Author and his Readers do not exactly coincide in 
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their ideas of fimilitude. When Rivinus informs us that enchanter 
night-/hade has two regular petals, /adies /mock four, St, Fohn’s 
wort five, tulip fix, and anemony many, every one who knows 
the part in queftion, and has learned to diftinguith, in dubious 
cafes, betwixt flowers of one petal, and flowers of more petals 
than one, muft enter immediately into the Author’s meaning, 
and be thence enabled to refer each plant to its refpedtive clafs 
or divifion. Let us make a fimilar experiment in cafe of figure, 
and attend the iflue. ‘“Ihat bind-weed, bell-flower, deadly 
night-fhade, and the numerous plants of the mallow and cus 
cumber tribes, fhould be made to arranye themfelves under a 
clafs containing bell-fhaped flowers, can appear ftrange to ng 
one who knows ever {fo little of the plants that have been men- 
tioned. The refemblance is obvious and ftriking ; and itis next 
to impofitble that a learner who has been previoufly inftruGed in 
the principles and analyfis of Tournefort’s method, fhould mif- 
take in making the proper reference to his arrangement, A 
particular clafs, he is informed, the Author has allotted for the 
reception of plants with bell-fhaped flowers: gentian, melon, 
and the plants juft enumerated, have manifeitly flowers of that 
defcription; their place, therefore, in the arrangement, cannot 
be matter of difquifition or doubt fora moment; it is immedi- 
ately afcertained. But there.are inftances in which the determi- 
nation of the clafs or primary divifion, is not a point of fuch 
extreme facility. Who, for example, would look for crofs- 
wort, ladies bed ftraw, cleavers, madder, and rhubarb, among 
the bell-fhaped flowers ? or expect to find loofe-ftrife, pimper- 
nell, fpeedwell, and borrage conjoined with flowers which in 
fhape refemble a funnel? Yet thefe falfe ar:angements, incre- 
dible as it may appear, are chargeable upon the method adopted 
by Tournefort, as are likewife many others of the fame kind.’ 
Our botanift had hitherto fuppofed the conflancy of the rival 
principles, number and figure, to be equal: he now proceeds, 
after other obfervations, to enquire and determine with accu- 
racy, in favour of which diftinction fo capital.a circumflance 
declares itfelf. He produces many examples of variations in 
refpect to the firft, and then remarks, that in fome of the in- 
{tances mentioned of occafional variations in point of number, 
changes little lefs remarkable or confpicuous are effected in the 
general fymmetry and figure of the parts. After this he alfo 
mentions fome of the mof confiderable of thofe accidental alte- 
rations in the figure of the feveral parts of plants which are 
totally unconnected with cafual variations of number, and un- 
affected by them. , ) 
The refult of thefe difquifitions is given us in the two follow- 
ing, and, as our Author fays, evident, confequences: the one, 
that figure, in general, is not a more infallible diftinction than 
numbefe 
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numbers The other, that more frequent variations are eXx- 
hibited by the petals in point of number, than of figure. On 
the whole, therefore, we fhould have concluded that Tourne- 
fort’s method of arrangement was preferable to tnat of Rivinus, 
But this Writer appears, with juftice to remark, ¢ Had Toure 
nefort, in adopting the figure of the petals for his primary dif- 
tinction, preferved it totally unconnected with every other, he 
would thereby have imparted to his method a degree of exe 
cellence abfolutely unattainable by that of Rivinus, froin the 
greater inconftancy of its principle or leading character. Far, 
however, from availing himfelf as he ought, of fo diftinguifhed 
an advantage, the French butaniit has over!ooked it al ogether, 
and, by combining number with figure, and even poftponing 
the latter to the former, has introduced into his method the in- 
conveniences of either diftinction, and thus rendered the exe- 
cution of his plan more exceptionable than that of his pre- 
deceflor, and widely different from what wou-d have refulted 
from a developement of the fame principle clofely achered to.’ 

Dr. Milne acknowledges ‘Tournefort’s method to have been 
jultly celebrated, and is particular in iluftrating the general 
fcheme, ¢ Not only, he fays, out of refpect to the diitinguithed 
character of its author, but becaufe feveral of the claties are 
properly its own, and pofiefs a degree of facility, that could 
fcarce have been expected in a plan of arrangement, which 
feems to have propofed the inveftigation of natural families as 
the ftandard of excellence. Rivinus made choice of a prin- 
ciple which, being obferved with the moit fcrupulous exactnefs, 
had totally excluded every natural aflemblage, whether of a 
primary or fecondary kind. It was ‘Tournefort’s intention, 
in adopting a principle that admits of greater latitude, to reftore 
Its imagined utility to the icience, by re-eftablithing as far as 
the artificial charaéter would permit, thofe natural clall s and 
genera, which Rivinus, preferring facility to every other ad- 
vantage, had dif{membered and {plit.’ 

As figure admits of much greater latitude than number, 
therefore, our Author obfervis, the French botanitt’s metiod, 
however beautiful in the idea, is much more dificult in practice 
than that of his predeceffor, Rivinus, whofe ole object was to 
facilitate the knowledge of the plants. He paiticulsrizes the 
mott remarkable of the general diftinctions, (in the fecondary 
civifions in Tournefort’s method) which are found d princi- 
pally upon the fruit, as thofe of the clailes are upon the flowers 
and he accompanies his account of theie diflinGions with ex- 
planatory obfervations: he alfo poinis out the principal errors, 
and difficulties attending this fcheme: fora particular account of 
all which we mu refer the Reader to the work icfelf, without 
adding any thing farther relative to what is faid upon this cele- 
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brated method, than that the Doctor difmifles it by prefentin 
us with a lift of the moft confiderable writers by whom it has 
been adopted : the lift is numerous, but among them ail Father 
Plumier, and Pontedera alone, have ventured to quit the track 
pointed out by Tournefort. 

We now come to an account of methods founded upon the 
calix or flower cup; of which there are only two: the one 
invented by Peter Magnol, a celebrated profetlor of botany at 
Montpelier, and publifhed in 1720, five years after the author’s 
death: the other delineated by Linnzus, and publithed in his 
clafjes plantarum, in 1738, three years after the publication of 
the Sexual Syliem: ¢ The former, fays our Author, is fingular 
in its kind, and acknowledges principles of diftribution, totally 
different from any that have hitherto been explained.’ After a 
brief view of this particular mode of arrangement, it appears 
that, facility is by no means its characteriftic. *¢ It is in fact, 
{ays this Writer, of all others the moft difhcult in practice, nor 
do { know that it pofieties a fingle quality, fave novelty alone, 
to recommend it. The obfervations with which it abounds, 


however ingenious, are frequently whimfical, and calculated 


to mificad. . “he very foundation of Magnol’s method is de- 
centive: for, although it fets out with the calix, and even 
profefies an uniform adherence to that part of fructifcation, in 
charatierizing the clafies, the learner will not have advanced 
many fleps, before he finds himtelf bewildered in diftinGtions 
from the fruit: diftinctions Jeaft of all to be expected, in a 
method founded profefledly on the calix; yet attempted to be 
made compatibie with the principles of fuch method, by the 
operation of an imagined connection and afhnity between the 
calix and fruit.’ 

Notwithttanding this cenfure pafled upon the Magnolian 
method’, Dr. Milne allows that there are many circumitances 
which, under proper reftrictions, render the calix no con- 
temptible foundation of a botanical fyftem. ‘ Of ail, or moft 
of thefe circumftances, he adds, has Linnzus availed himfelf 
in the conftruction of his Method founded upm the calix, which 
in the idea and execution, is greatly fuperior to that of Magnol; 
and is indeed fingularly ufeful, in familiarizing to the novice in 
botany, the various appearances of an organ fo important in its 
nature, and fo diverfified in form.’ 

The atteniion of the Reader is in the next place called to 
the Sexual §y/lcm, of which the fixth fection of this work con- 
tains the analyfis and examination: it is founded upon the 
number, proportion, fituation and union of the ftamina, chives, 
or fiender threads of the flower; and proceeds upon a fancied 
analogy betwixt the feveral parts of plants and thofe of animals, 
fuppoling the exidtence and concourfe of the {exces to be as in- 
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difputably afcertained in the former as in the latter, The, ¢ 


organs indifpenfibly neceflary to fructification are reduced to 
two, the ftamina and piftils; the neceffity of thefe is evinced* 
by feveral obfervations from which it appears, fays this Writer, 
_<‘ That there is no plant capable of furnifhing good, well- 
conditioned feeds, that is not provided with ftamina and pittil. 
That flowers which poffefs the higheft degree of luxuriance, 
and have all the {ftamina metamorphofed into petals, produce no 
perfect feeds. That feeds equally barren and imperfect, are 
furnifhed by fuch flowers as have their piftil transformed into 
flender expanfions, refembling leaves. That if the ftamina of 
any plant are cut off before the anthere or fummits have dif- 
perfed the powder inclofed within their fubftance, the fruit is 
productive of imperfect feeds, ‘That a fimilar abortion takes 
place, when, upon the expanfion of the flower, the ftyle or 
ftigma (the fummit of the piflil) is cut off; when the moifture 
which covers that organ is totally abforbed by continual fmoke, 
or carried off by perpetual fhowers; when the tops of the 
ftamina are hindered from opening by fudden frofts, or their 
powder diluted or wafhed away by violent rains.’ Thefe facts 
prove that the ftamina and piftils are abfolutely neceflary towards 
the formation of the feeds. 

© The feeds of plants, proceeds our botanift, in another place, 
are true vegetable eggs: as fuch, they require to be fecundated, 
before they can be capable of producing a plant fimilar to 
the parent-plant. Vegctables then have the neceflary organs of 
the two fexes: but what are thefe organs and where do they 
rcfide ? 

‘ It is evident that we muft feck for the organs of generation 
in plants, in the parts where the feeds are formed, where they 
receive fecundation, and where they take their growth. Thofe 
parts are the flower and fruit ; which are therefore very properly 
defined by Linnzus, the organs of generation of plants which 
ferve, the former, for the fecundation of the feeds, the latter for 
the nourifhment of the fetus. Now all plants which bear feeds 
have flamina and piftils. The ftamina are che male parts, the 
piftils the female. When the ftamina and piftils are found collected 
in the fame fructification, as happens in the greater number of 
plants, the flower is termed hermaphrodite. When the frudtifi- 
cation contains ftamina only, the fiowef is termed male, when 
pittils only, female, Male and female flowers are fometimes 
produced upon different parts of the fame individual plant, fome- 
tines from different individuals fprung from the fame feed. The 
plants in the former cafe, are termed androgynous, in the latter, 
mate and female.’ - 

in fupport of this hypothefis of the exiftence of the fexes in 
plants, a variety of proofs are offered, fome of which are here 


Mentioned : we fhall {ele only that which follows: 
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» Duhamel du Monceau, fays our Author, relates ap 
experiment pciformed by hints i and M. Bernard de Juficu, a 
celebrated French academician, which bids fair te be dec ifive 
upon the gueliion of the. fexcs. In the garden of M,. de Ja 
Serre of the Rue S. feques at Paris, was a female turpentine 
tree, Which flowered every year, without furn:fhing any fruit 
capable of veeetation. This was a fenfible mortification to the 
owner, who greatly defired to have the tree increafed. Meffis, 
Duhamel and Jufficu very pi roperly judged that they might pro- 
cure him that pieefure with the au: ance of a male piftachio 
tree. They font him one very much Joaded with flowers. It 

vas planted in the garden of M. de Ja Serre very near the 
female turpentine tree, which the fame year produced a great 
Guantity of fruits, that were well conditioned and rove with fa- 
cility. The male plant was then ——* — 
of which was, that the eens le tree PM. ce la Serre in 
none of the fuccceding years bore any int, that, upon exami- 
nation was found to germinate.’ 

We will here intert fome of thofe arguments which are 
drawn from the ftructure, proportion, fituation and other cir- 
cumftances of the fexual organs, and which are thought farther 
to {upport the doctrine of vegetable fecundation. 

‘The male dutt, we are “told, is di! charecd by its proper 
organ, at the very time when the fligma of the piftil i is in its 
ereatclt vigour, and confequently beit difpofed to receive the 
influences of the fecundating matter —Afier the diicharge of 
the pollen, or powder of the axthere (the fummits of the chives 
or ftamina) both flamina and piftils wither and fall off.—The 
fituation of the piitils with refpect to the ftamina appears fa- 
vourable for the reception of the fecundating duft—The 
greater part of aguatic plants flower only above the water, that 
ine fecundauon, as Geiner obferves, may be performed in ait, 
and the generating fubftance may not be diluted by the water. 
Dome plants it 1s remarkable, plunge again into the water, as 
foon as iecun dation is accdmplithed, and the fruits begin to be 
fimcd — {he fizure of the pollen in plants of the fame {pecies 
i exacily fimilar ; in thofe of different fpegics and genera, Its 
figure is exceedingly diverfified. Hence we may conclude, with 
fome degree of probability, that the po" wder in queftion, being 
a compolition of organized capfules, is not a fimple extfement 
or fecrecion, as fome naturalifts have prerended, but a vifius 
eilentially neceflary to plants, and whofe function it is to ptr- 
petuate the fpecies.’ 

Vie cocirine of the fexual difference in plo wee men not totally 
unknown to the ancients; they had particularly obferved it with 
regard to paim-trees. Several botaniffs before the time of 


Liniewus had difiinguifhed plants into male and female, and 
that, 
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this Writer remarks, ¢ upon ju and fcientific priaciples. 


~ 


that, , : 
].inneus, however, It is added, is the firit, who regarding the 


figmina and 4 {tls as myers cHentially necefiary to CENeFAllil, 
and confequently the mote t con{tant in every t!pecies, has ren- 
tered re. fupp: fe d fun ci io! ly and aicert: ocak confit anc i) Uice 


fal by making them furnifh the generical and clam ‘al cha- 
racters of a plan of arrangement, It is for this reafon, that 
the firft invettigators of the fexes of plants have fo generall; 
been overlooked, and the doGrine ive’ f confidercd as of modern 
‘avention, {n this refpect, the Swedifh botanitt reiembies the 
celebrated Harvey, who, by firft demonftrating the circulation 
of the blood, has obtained the honour of that important dil- 
covery, although the circulation in queftion had been ful, pected, 


yy! 


and in fome intlances recoenized, Jong before the wra in whict 
Harvey fourtthed.’ 

Our confined limits wi “' not admit of giving any accurate 
and complete idca of the Linnzan tyftem, founded upon the 
above lexual ae a3 its leading charagter. Many of our 
Readers are already, no doubt, in fome decree acquainted with 
it; but to others the followins quotations from this work may 


be acceptable : 

¢ Jn eftablifhing his method Linnaeus has obferved the follaw- 
ing order. ‘Tbe ftamina or male parts ferve to difcriminate th 
clafles; the piftils or female parts generally difcriminate the 
orders which are the firlt fubdivili mn, and correfpond to the 
fections of Vournefort. Al! the parts of fructification, and 
none other, are employed in « diftingaifhing the genera, The 
remaining parts of plants, pariicularly the ftems, leaves and 
roots, ferve to characterize the fpecies. Specific differences 
are, however, fometimes derived from circuniftances connected 
with the parts of fructifcation, when thof: circumftances are 
not necefiary for diitinguifhing the genera.— 

© Flowers which are fea: reely vifible, and cannot k e diftinctly 
defcribed, ‘occupy the twenty fourth claf&, the laft of the 
method, which has therefore obtained the name of cryplagamid 
or the clanceitine marriage; the parts of cencration bei ing 
either entirely hid or obicurely viiole. ‘The clafs in quettic nn 
contains ali the iubmarine plants, mufnrooms, mofles and ferns. 

‘ Qt flowers which are diitinctly vifible, fome are herma- 


parg that is, have the organs of the two fexes within the 
lame calix and ; setals ; others are male and female, that is, have 


Qo 


the famina and piftils in different flowers. Vhefe laft are con- 
tained in three claffes, the twenty-firft, twenty-fecont, and 
twenty-third of the method. They are thus diflinguiihed, in 
the twenty- firft clafs, the male flowers are feparated from the 
female upon the fame individual plant. In the tweuty-fee ond 
the flowers of different fexes are feparated fiom each other 
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upon diftin& plants. In the twenty-third there is a commixture 
of male, female or hermaphrodite flowers upon one or more 
individuals. The firft-mentioned cla‘s is termed Monoecia, 
which fignifies one houfe, the fructification being perfeéted in 
one and the fame plant. It is exemplified in box, mulberry, 
arrow-head, walnut, oak, pine, and palma-chrifti, The name 
Disecia, which fignifies twa beufes, is given to the twenty-fecond 
clafs, becaufe the fru@tification to be perfected, requires the 
agency of two diftinct plants. Willow, hemp, hop, mercury, 
juniper, and butcher’s broom afford examples of the clafs in 
queftion, The intercommunication of fexes that obtains in the 
twenty-third clafs has procured it the name of Polygamia, poly 
gamy, oF many marriages. It is exemplified in pellitory, crofse 
wort, orach, afh, maple, and white hellebore. 

‘ The firft twenty clafles contain plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers only. Thefe are primarily fubdivided from the fituation 
of the ftamina, which either ftand round the piftil, or are at- 
tached to it. One cla‘s only, the twentieth of the method, is 
occupied by hermaphrodite flowers in which the ftamina are in- 
ferted into the piftil. It is termed Gynandria, which fignifying 
wife-hufband, feems evpreflive of the fingular union of the male 
and female organs within the fame covers. Paffion flower, 
orchis, lady’s flipper, and arum furnifh examples.’ 

Dr. Milne, after feveral other obfervations, proceeds to il- 
Jufizate the Linnean method of arrangement as he had done 
others, by a familiar example, leaving the Reader to judge, 
from the eafe or difficuity of his reference, whether facility, or 
the contrary be its diftinguifhing characteriftic. We obferve 
that he had pretty freely delivered his fentiments, in regard to 
the other fyftems that fell under his review, but as to this, he, 
in great meafuse, after laying the account before us, leaves 
every one to form his own judgment.’ 

Immediately aiter the fixth fection follows, a fynopfis, ex- 
hibiting the effential or ftriking characters which ferve to dif- 
criminate genera of the fame clafs and order: likewife the 
fecondary characters of each genus, or thofe derived from the 
port, habit, or general appearance of the plants which compofe 
it. From the twenty-four clafles of the Linnzan method, the 


four waich are here {pecified bear the names of Adsxandria, 
Diandria, Triandria and Tetandria. e 


—, 


Axt. UL. Memoirs of the Year Two Thoufand Five Hundred. ‘Tran- 
flated from the French, by W. Hooper, M.D. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
gs. fewed. Robinfon. 1772. 

O thofe who have inquired into the hiftory of mankind, 
it appears obvious that their manners are always progref- 
five, and never remain xed at a certain point, during any con- 
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fiderable time. Even the fteps of their progrefs may be afcer- 
tained with a tolerable degree of precifion, though it is no eafy 
tafk to feilow nations from their rife to their declenfion, to col- 
lect the different afpects under which they have prefented them- 
felyes, and to afcertain the caufes of the changes they have 
undergone. To advance from weaknefs to ftrength, and to 
ecline from ftrength to weaknefs, feems to be the order which 
nature has prefcribed to her works. Man, like other animals, 
helplefs, at firft, and feeble, attains by much care and flow de- 

rees, the perfection and the force of which he is capable. The 
belt half of his days is then over, and the remainder is wafted 
in receding from the point he had reached. Nations alfo have 
their youth, their maturity, and their old age: they emerge 
out of barbarifm; become glorious by conqueft or by induftry ; 
and are again immerged in obfcurity. 

But hiftorians and moralifts, while treating of human affairs, 
have too frequently confined their attention to the more fhining 
periods in the annals of nations, and have neglected to obferve, 
that communities are carried to degeneracy by no lefs powers 
ful an impulfe than to civilizations They have been led to 
conceive, that the ftate of refinement to which they may arrive 
is not confined and limited; and, in their zeal for humanity, 
they have fancied a condition abfolutely perfeé&t, in which na- 
tions might be preferved. Political ftability and moral re€titude 
characterize this fortunate condition of men; and, though the 
records of hiftory offer no example to confirm their {peculations, 
they feem affured of their force. They reft, however, on a® 
merely ideal foundation, and can only be confidered as romantic 
and vifionary. 

In this clafs of writers is the Author of the work before us, 
He conceives that in the year two thoufand five hundred the 
golden age will be realized. No oppreffions will then take place; 
perfection will have infufed itfelf into laws, cuftoms, and ufages ; 
every art and {cience will be known and unfolded; eloquence 
will not plead the caufe of injuftice ; the arts will not be pere 
verted to flatter the fenfes; follies will be banifhed; and the 
pations will fubmit to the pure lights of reafon. 

Concerning the means by which thefe alierations are to be 
produced, he is altogether filent The wonders of the auguft 
and venerable year two thoufand five hundred were revealed to 
him in a dream; and it is this dream which he Jays before his 
readers, Nor could he have found a form in which he might 
with more propriety have conveyed his whimfical defcriptions. 
Having heated his imagination with the ideas of a fancied and 
Unnatural perfection, he accommodates to them the arrange- 
ments of fociety ; and in the Utopian theory he has depicted, 
there is no circumftance fo ftriking as his total ignorance of 
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the principles of human conduct. In the ftate of felicity be 
def bos, if it were pofible it could exift, mien 


=? Wwe Mu d be £ 
plunged into 2 fulien apathy. Roufed eh no objects of ambi- 
tion or intereft, and not impelled to cétion, they would lafe rs 
their vigour and their powers, it is in poe of activity and t 
enter nize that they are deftined to find fatisfaclion and enjoy- 
pmicnt, and retin the laneuors of indifcurence and repole, n 
Bur while we centuce this Writer as dciiivate of penetration, ' 
and as Uhac = heats micd with mankin d, and with littory, We ac- 
knowlcd e, wits pialure, that his mnagination is viecrous and 
live'v ’ thea’ he difcevers a warm (pinit of liborts s and that his 
heart appears fulcepuble of the fineft feelings. | 
Kiom the following extradls our Recders will be enabled to | 
form an opinien oF the eon and the defects of his production: 
© Jim feven bendred and fixty years old.———I dreamt that Ages 
hid pafica isce | lud dewn to ref, and that Iwas awake. I rofe, | 
and found a waght oppreis me to hich I was not accu itomed ; wd 
haiids tre mbied > an 1d iv feet ftumblec d; when 1 loc od in the ola . 


Jcould fearce recollect my vifage; I went to bed with black hair 
and a florid complexion; but when I :ofe, my forehead was furs : 


rowed with wrinkles, and my hair was white; I faw two prominect | 
bones under my eye:, and a long nofe; a colour ee and wan was | 
{pread over all my countenance; when ] attempted to walk, I was : 
forced to fupport myfelf by my cane; I did not find, however, that : 


I had any ill rature, t! e€ too cannes companion of old age. 

* Asl went out, 1 {aw a public place, w hich to me was unknown 3 
they had jnit erecied a pyramidical column, which attratted the re- 
gard of oe curicus. | advanced towards it, and read diilingily, 

@Pi< >: >of grace MMD.; the characters were engraved on marble, 
in letters of vold. At firit, I imagined that my eyes deceived me, 
or rather, that 1 was an error of the artift’s ; but | ‘had {carce made 
the reficction, vihicin the furprize became ih]l greater; for, dirediing 
my looks towards two or theee edicts of the fovereign fixed to the 
wall, which | have always been curious to read, | faw the fame date, 
MMOD. tairly ysinted on all of them. Tia! | faid to myfelf, tam 
then become c!d indeed, without perceiving it. What! have I flepe 
feven cecahcal and thirty-two years *? 

‘ All things were changed ; all thofe places that were fo well 
known to me prefented a different face, and appeared to be recently 
embetlifhed 5 i} lott myfelf amidit grand and beautiful fircets, that 
were built i in frait lines; I entered a {pacious {quare, formed by 
the terminations of four flreets, where there reigned tuch pees Or- | 

at I jound not the leaft embarraflment, nor heard any of thole 
contuted and whimlical cries that formerly rent my ears; I io no 
corages ready to crufh me; the gouty might have walked there 


commodioufly ; the city had an animated afpect, but without trouble 
Or confulhon. 
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‘ This work was begun in 1768,” 
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‘ iil i. © 8. ak ae 5 P ome a kie. 
. ] wae 10 amazed, titadc i Gi noe al isa Ovierve the naficngers 
} 1 
j 


wad tO foot with the utmel!t atonmhmente 


. 9 @ ‘ fe es ” ys 
They thrag d the faoutdcr and fniied, as we ule to do, when we 
iit: vce an fact. my dret. micht well appear original and oro- 
}i tam. ; gue Batts t ‘4 ed iia: i__ a eo oe © 
+17 W 3 Cor. Dp red y it! tacirs 
cats 7 ° . F rn ~h4en ak — 1 ° ah el 4 f ] \ 
¢é \Vetizen (whom i after found to oe a man o learn} noe ap- 


, 4 ‘ oe ee ee Pe es y a tewp ae 
mroached me, atu aie politery, but with a fixec gravity, § ‘ Good old 
‘ : . » © Toke ge 5 ™ © P 1 
ray. to what pervofe is this diiguile ? Do you Inteud to remind us 


eve iad ; —— vh 1 me Shta Baer ance Boceke 
of the ridiculous Cunoms OF a Wh suifica! ace: We have no or 


gon tommitste them. Lay ajde this idle frolic.”?? What mean you? 
‘ bis ae a  %. 
it Ned am me t C fouited > j VW ear tiie {: if ve dre{s tha it I Vy ‘ore 


vefierday 5 it is Vour cousins a! id your edicts that counterfeit. You 
fem to acknowl dge another fovercten than Lewis the XVth. I 
roy notwhat is your deiian; but F ‘efteem it dangerous; and io [ 
rcli vou: mafquerades of this fort are not to be countenanced ; inen 
nui. not carry their folly to fuch extent. You are, however, very 
fice ir: poRors: for you cannot imasine that any thing can convince 
q min againg the evidence of his own mind. 

Wie.her he thoaeht that i was deliricus, or that my great ace 
made me dote, or w batever other fufpicion hie might have, "he afked 
me in what vear 1 was b vn. bi 1740, ! replicd,—-** Indeed! wh 
then you are feven hundred and fixty years of age. We fhould be 
aitc uihed at ha one he fuid to the crowa that furrounded me; 
“ Enoch and tiias are not yet dead; Muathulatcin aid fome others 
have lived nine hendred years; Nicoias lamel traveries the earth 
hike a wandering Jews anc to genileuian has found the 
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e ; . 1 ; Ve Sc OF i eR -9 -he 
Immortal elixir, or the philciopher’s tone.” On pronouncing the 
’ = a. eye ne 8 ; re 
lait words he Wuiles d 3 and = ery One prefied towaru me wits a very 
ha ma ia . f « > 3, ? 
particular complacency ans yeloect. They feemed all eager to in- 


] } 


‘rropate mes but dic ret tion Leld them mute; they contented them- 
felves with faving, in a low voice, ** A man of tue age of Lewis XV. 
Oh! whac a curiolity ?’-—-—— 
‘ The Hall of Aiuaiéite. 
‘— My init iable ¢uriofit. , that would leave nothing unfeen, car- 
ried me into the center of the civ. I faw a great mulutude, come 
poied of each tex, and of every age, that flec *ked with precipitation 


toward a portal chat was magathcently decorated. I heard from 
‘* Let us make ha Be! our good king has, perhaps, 
already mounted his throne; we thall fcarce fee him afcend it to- 
day.”—I] followed the crowd, bet was much aftonifhed to find that 
there were no ferocious guards to beat back the thronging people. 
Icame to a moit fpacious hall, jupported by many columns; | ad 
vanced, and at jatt came near to the monarch’s throne. No; it is 
Impefiible to conceive an idea cf royal inajelly more pleafing, 
more zueull, more graceful and engaging. I was melted, even to 
tears. 1 faw no thundering Jupiter, no terrible apparatus, no in- 
fruments of vengeance. Four higures of white marble, reprefenting 
Fortitude, Temperance, Jaittice, and Clemency, fupported a plain 
armed chair of white ivory, which was elevated merely to extend 
the voice. ‘I'he chair was crowned with a canopy, fupported by a 
hand, the arm of which feemed to come out of the vaulted roof, 
On each fide of the throne there were two tables; on one fide was 


engraved 
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engraved the law of the flate, and the limits of the royal authority ; 
and on the other, the duties of kings and of fubjects. In front wens 
a woman fuckling a child; a faithtul emblem of royalty. The firtt 
fiep to the throne, was in form of a tomb. Upon it was wrote in 
large characters, ETERNITY. Under this flep repofed the em- 
balmed body of the laft monarch, there to remain till deplaced by 
his fon. From thence he cried to his heirs, that they were all mor- 
tal ; that the dream of royalty was near finifhed; that then nothing 
would remain to them but their renown. 

‘ This vaft place was already filled with people, when T faw the 
monarch approach, cloathed in a blue mantle that gracefully flowed 
behind him; his forehead was bound with a branch of olive, that 
was his diadem ; he never appeared in public without this refpeét- 
able ornament, which was revered by others and by himfe'. There 
were loud acclamations when he mounted the throne, and he did 
not appear infenfible to the cries of joy. Scarce was ‘.c feated, when 
an awful tilence was fpread over the whole affen):y. I liftened with 
attention. His minilters read to him, with » oud voice, an account 
of every thing remarkable that had r:!\cu fince the laft audience. If 
the truth had been difguifed, the people were there to confound the 
detraétor, Their demands were not forgot. An account was ren- 
dered of the execution of orders before given. This reacting always 
concluded with the daily price of provifions and merchandize.: The 
monarch hears, and approves by a nod, or rcfers the maiter toa 
more minute examination. But if from the bottom of the hall there 
fhould be heard a voice complaining, or condemning any one article ; 
though it were that of the meaneft citizen, he is brought forward to 
a little circle formed before the throne; there he explains his ideas ; 
and if he appear to be right, he is attended to, applauded, and 
thanked; the fovereign regards him with a favourable afpet; but 
if, on the contrary, he advances nothing to the purpofe, or what 
appears plainly to be founded on private advantage, he is difmiffed 
with difgrace, and the hoots of the people follow him to the door. 
Every man may preient himfelf without any other apprehenfion than 
that of incurring the public derifion, if what he propofe be unjuit 
or felf-interefled. 

‘ Two principal officers of the crown accompany the monarch in 
all public ceremonies, and walk by his fide ; the one carries, on the 
point of a fpear, an ear of corn, and the other a branch of the vine, 
which ferve conftantly to remind him that they are the two fupports 
of the ftate and the throne. He is followed by the pantler of the 
crown, bearing a bafket of loaves, which he diitributes to every one 
that afks. ‘I'his bafket is the fure thermometer of public dittrefs ; 
and when it 1s found empty, the minifters are difmiffed and punithed ; 
the bafket, however, conitantly remains full, and declares the pub- 
lic profperity. 

‘ This auguft feffion is held every week, and lafts three hours. I 
went from the hall with a heart filled with complacency, and with 
the profoundett refpect for this monarch, whom I loved as a father, 
and revered as a protecting divinity. 

‘ I converfed with feveral perfons on all that | had feen and heard ; 


they were furprifed at my aftonifhment; all thefe things feemed to 
them 
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them quite fimple and natural.—** Why,” faid one of them, “ will 
you have the rafhnefs to compare the prefent time to an extravagant 
and capricious age ; that entertained talfe ideas of the moft fimple 
matters, when pride was greatnefs, when f{plendor and oftentation 
were all, and when virtue was regarded as a phantom, the mere imae 
gination of dreaming iow — 

ie Evening, 

¢ The fun was going down. My guide invited me to go with him 
to the houfe of one of his friends, where he was to fup. I did not 
want much entreaty. I had not yet fecn the infide of their houfes, 
and that, in my judgment, is the moft interefting fight in every city. 
In reading hitory, I pais over many paflages, but am ever curious 
in examining the detail of domettic life: that once done, I have no 
need to learn the reit: I can form a natural conjecture. 

‘ On entering, I found none of thofe petty apartments that feem 
to be cells for lunatics, whofe walls are {carce fix inches thick, and 
where they freeze in winter, and fcorch in fummer. The rooms 
were large and fonorous ; you might walk at your eafe. A folid 
roof guarded them from the a cold and the burning rays of 
the fun; thefe honfes, moreover, did not grow old with thofe that 
built them. 

‘ Tentered the falloon, and prefently diftinguifhed the mafter of 
the houfe. He faluted me without grimace or referve. His wife 
and children behaved in his prefence ina free but refpectful manner ; 
and Monfieur, or the eldeit fon, did not give me a fpecimen of his 
wit by ridiculing his father; neither his mother, nor his grand-mo- 
ther would have been charmed with fuch witticifms. Huts ufters were 
neither affectediy polite, nor totally infenfible: they received us in 
a graceful manner, and refumed their feveral employments; the 
did not watch all my motions, nor did my great age and broken 
voice make them once {mile; they difplayed none of that unnatural 
complaifance, which is fo contrary to true politenets, This room 
was not decorated with twenty brittle, taiicleis bawbles. There was 
no gilding, varnifhing, porcelain, or wretched figures. In their 
place was a lively tapeitry, pleafing to the fight, and fome finithed 
prints; a remarkable neatnefs graced this falloon, that of itfelf was 
elegant and ]ightfome. 

* We joined converfation, but there was no fporting with para- 
doxes ; that execrable wit, which was the plague of the age I lived 
in, did not give fale colours to things that were by nature perfeetly 
fimple. No one maintained the direct contrary of what was afferted 
by another, merely to diiplay his talents. Thefe people talked from 
principle, and did not contradict themfelves twenty times in a quar- 
terofan hour. ‘The fpirit of this converfation was not direéted by 
farts; and without being profufe or dull, they did not pafs, in the 
fame breath, from the birth of a prince to the drowning of a dog. 

* The young people did not affect a childiih manner, a drawling 
or lifping language, nor a proud carelefs afpect and attitude. 1 
heard no licentious propofal, nor did any one declaim in a gloomy, 
tedious, heavy manner, againft thofe confolatory truths, that are the 
delight and comfort of fenfible minds. ‘The women did not afle&ta 
tone by iuins languithing and imperious; they were decent, referved, 

modeft, 
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modeft, and engaged in an afy 2 od furtable employments idlenef; 
had nocharms tor them ; pies J id not rite at noon becau’s they were 

° 1 + P « 
todo nothing at night. | was hiehly pleated with their not pro. 


poling card $5 that infipid diverfion, invented to amnufe an jdict 


monarch, and which is conftantly pleafing to the numerous herd of 


dunces, who are thereby enabled to concezl their p: ‘Ofound igno- 
rance, had difappeared from among a a. who knew too well 
how to improve the moments of life to walle them ina praétice at 
once fo dull and tailidious. 1 faw none of thofe ercen tables, on 
which men ruin themfelves unpitied. Avarice dic not ruoleit thete 
honeft citizens, even in the moments contecrated to letfure. They 
did not make a fatigue of what theuld be a micre relaxation, lf 
they played, it was at draughts, or chefs, thefe ancient and tludious 
eames, that offer an infinite variety of combinations to the mind, 
‘There were alio other kena they called mathematical recreations, 
and with which even their children were acquainted. 

©] obferved that each cne followed his inclination, without 
being remarked by the reit of the company. ‘There were no female 
{fpies, who, by cenfuring others, difcharge ‘d themfelves of f that foul 
humour which rankles their fouls, and wa:ch they frequently owe as 
much to their deformity as thir folly. Thefe co wee 4 thofe 
turned over a book of prints, cne examined the pictures, and ano- 
ther amuicd himfelf with a woe inacorner. ‘They tormed no circle 
to communicate a gaping that runs all round. Ina rocm adjoining 
was a concerts; it was that of {weet fiutes united with the human 
voice. ‘The clanging harpiichora, and the monstonous fiddle, here 
yielded to the enchanting powers of a fine woman ; what inirument 

can have greater effect upon the heart? ‘I hie improved harmonica, 
however, icemed to difpute the prize 3 it breathed the mott pure, 
full, and melodious founds that can charm the car. It was a ravilh- 
ing and celeitial mufic, thatis far from bein rivalled by the cla- 
mour cf our cperas, Where the man of tafe and fenfibility fecks for 
the confoaance oF unity, but feck s in Vain. 

I was highly charmed. They did not remain continu ally feated, 
nailed to a ciair, and obiiged to maintain an eirnal cenverfation 
avout nothing, and that too witn the utmott folemmity. The women 
were not conti tinually wrangling about metaphyiies ; and if they {poke 
about poctry, of dramas, or authors, they con tantly acknowledged 
themicivcs, notwithianding their great abilities, u uncqual to the 
f{ubject, 

* They Gefired me to walk into an adjoining room, where fupper 
was prepared. I looked at the-cleck with furprize, it was not yet 
wsyen. Come, Sir, faid the mailer ” me houie, taking me by the 
hand, we do not pais our nights by the light of wax candles. We 
think the fun fo beautiful, that it is tous a pleaiure to fee its firft 
rays dart on the horizon. We do nit go to bed with a loaded tlo- 
mach, to experience broken flumbers, attended by fantattic dreams. 
We carefully guard our health, as on that ~ ferenity of the mind 
depends. We are moreover fond of gay and pleating dreams. 

‘ There was a general filence. The tather of the family bleffed 
the food that was fet before us. This graceful and holy cultom was 
revived ; and it appeared to me amportant, as perpetually reminding 

us 
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ct that eratitu: de we owe to God, whon cell Tantly upplies u is W ith 


us sage 
fibiiience. Iwas more buiy 1 © camininz the table than in eat Ing. 
J jhall not dwell on the neatnels and eles: ice that there prevaile d. 


asaeee a si ‘ eae , : 
The domeftics fat at the bottom of the table, and eat with thei 
Ky 
: ver 


ore 


matters 5 they had therefore the more rcfpe& for them; they receiy 

by this means Tetons of probity, which they laid up in their hearts ; 
they thereby became more ealizhtered, and were not coare or info- 
lent, as they were not longer regarded as baie. Liberty, gaiety, a 
locent familiarity, dilated ihe heart and glowed in the iront of every 
cue. Every one had his mefs placed beiore him 3; no one crowded 
neighbour : no cne cor clea adith thac was diftant from him; he 
would have been reckoned a glutton, who was not content with his 
portion, for it was quite fuiicient. Mury people eat exceflively 
ngpfMirom habit chan real appetite. They bad learned to correct that 
{ 


suit without a fumptuary law. 
I j 

‘None of the meats I tated had any difcernable feafoning, for 
which [ was not forry. I found a favour in them, a natural falt, 
which feemed to me delicious. I faw none of thote refined difhes 
that pais throuch the hands of feveral fophiucators, of thofe ragout 
thofe inflammatory fauces, rarifed in {mall but coitiy dithes, whi - 
hafien the defirudi nof tne human race, at the fame time ah they 
burn up the entrails. ‘Thefe were not a voracious people, who de- 
vour more than the muniicence of nature, wita all! hes peseniieve 
faculties, can produce. Tt ever loxary be odious, that of the table 
is the molt detefiable ; for if the rich, by an abufe of their wealth, 
diiipate the nouriihing trutts -earth, the poor mut neceffarily 
ay the dearer for them, end, what is worte, £ equently not have a 


ie, 
competency. 


ae 
« 


” . - . . - - 

‘The herbs and fruits were a!l of the feafon: they krew not th 
fc ’ ’ . ° 9 a ° > ° e 
fecret of producing wretched cherrtes in the miditof tue winter; they 
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nourthhed. ‘Dhey gave us a cefert of tome excelent iruit, and fome 
dwmes; but none of thofe coloured liquors diitiled fro: brandy, 
lo mach in ule in my time ; they were a5 icverely prohibited as arie- 
nic. This people were fenfible, that there was no pleature ja pro- 
he isaiter of the houfe faid to me, witha fmiie, ** You muil 
certainly think t 1 ! 
nor Wi ind-mills, nor any other Coures Gi confectionary; that ridicu- 
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Was forinerly the adel ihe of thote ere aC Calcren chai Were become i0< 


tards. Your m igiltiates, wo, at leait, ought to have given exame 
ples of fragality, and not authorized by their eatiaa’s an infolent 
and pitiful luaury 3 thofe magittrates, they fay, thofe fathers of the 
people, at the cominencement of every parliament, were in ¢xtafies 
at the fight of erotefque figures made of fugar; from whence we may 
eafily judge of the emulation cf other ranks to excel the men of the 
lone robe.’—You can have but an impericct idea Of Our induilry, | 
Tepl ied 3 in my time, they exhibited, on a able ten fect wide, an 
Opera of fweetmeats, with all its machines, decorations, orcheitra, 
ators, and dancers, with the {Lifting of ihe fcenes, in the fame 
manner 
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manner as at the theatre of the Palats-Royal. During the exhibition, 
the whole people befieged the door, to enjoy the great happinefs of 
: glimpfe of this fuperb defert, the whole expence of which they 
certainly paid. The poor people admired the wonderful magnificence 
of their princes, and thought themfelves very infignificant, when 
compared with fuch greainels. . . The whole company laughed 
heartily ; we rofe from table with galety; we rendered thanks to 
God ; and none complained of vapours or indigeftion.’ 

The Tranflator of this work has not, in our opinion, done 
entire juilice to it, He feldom r.fes to the {pirit of his original ; 
he has not fufficiently confulred the idioms of his own language ; 
and he has too frequently ventured to adopt fome particular, 
and, we think, awkward modes of exprefiion. 





Art. 1V. The Occonomy of Beauty. In a Sevies of Falles, addrefed 
to the Ladies.fPyto. 55. 3d. fewed. Wilkie, &c. 1772. 
HESE Fables, like thofe of the late ingenious Edward 
Moore, are peculiarly devoted to the entertainment and 
fervice of the Fair. They are inferior to Moore’s compofitions 
with refpect to the cafe and elegance of the noetry; but the 
fubjeéts are not lefs judicioufly chofen, nor is the morality in- 
culcated in them of lefs importance. 

The Author profefles that his principal view, in thefe poems, 
(the outlines of which ars, for the moft part, fketched from De 
la Motte) is to illuftrate and enforce this ¢reat truth,—* That 
perfonal beauty is, in an bizh degrce, dependent on fentiment and 
manners ;’ and we think his productions are not i}! calculated 
to anfwer his laudable defign ; unlefs it ficuld be, in any de- 
gree, fruftrated by fomewhat like an air of pedantry, which 


oO 


runs through moft of them, and which may poflibly render the 


perufal of them lefs agreeable to the generality of his female 
readers, than thofe of Moore, Gay, and foine other modern 
writers, diftinguifhed for their excellence in this branch of li- 
terature. 

The following Fable, which we have not felc&ted as one of 
the loweft in the fcale of merit, is Icfs liable to the foregoing 
objection than the reft; and as to the grand point—of moral 
and benevolent tendency,—too much cannot be faid in its 
praife : 

© The Pelican and the Spider. 

‘ The fphere of mild, domeftic life, 
A daughter, mother, miftrefs, wife, 
Who tills approv’d, fhall live in ttory, 
And gain the height of female glory. 

‘ To you,—believe an honeft fong— 
The Char:ties of lite belong $ 
‘Thofe gentler offices, that bind 
The focial ties of human-kind ; 
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All ptaifes, but for thefe, decry ; 
And Fame is blafting Infamy. 

« But chief o’er all, ye wifer Fair, 
The Moruer’s facred charge revere.— 
Pure, heart-ennobling, bleit employ ! 
Which faints and angels lean with joy 
‘To view from Heaven ;—which can difpenfe 
O’er all the foul their own benevolence. 

‘ Hail, holy tafk !—’Tis thine impart 

More virtues to the melting heart :— 
Such heights of moral grace to reach, 
As proud Philofophy could never teach. 

‘ Maternal love!—The iron-foul'd 
Melt at thy touch; the coward, bold * 
Become at once ;—through rocks will force ;— 
Nor flood, nor fire can ftop their courfe ; 
Wiil brave the Lybian lion wild, 
Should danger threat the favourite child. 

‘ Is there, whom fathion, pride, or pleafure, 
‘Tempts to forget the living treafure ?>— 

Vho to her own indulgence grants 
That care, or coft, her infant wants ? 
What wonder thould the fage infilt 
She yields in Storge + to a beatt, 

The good abhor, the wit deride her, 
And read her hiftory in the Spider ?— 
Who trufts her nurfling to another, 
A Parent fhe ;—but not a Motier. 
* Beneath a venerable fhade, 
The pious Pertcan had made 
Her humble neit ;—with rapture there 
Inceffant ply’d the Mother’s care. 
From night to morn, from morn to night, 

Not more her duty, than delight, 

‘lo watch the tender, chirping brood, 
Protect them, and provide their food. 
At dewy eve, at morning’s fpring, 
Soft-canopy’d beneath her wing 





* The coward beld Leccme]——=The great Poet of Nature has touched this fentée 
Ment with exquifite beauty : 
*© Unreal .nable creatures feed their young ; 

And though man’s face be fearful to their eyes, 

Yet in protetion of their tender ones, 

Who hath not feen them (even with thofe wings, 

Which fometimes they have us’d with fearful fight) 

Make war with him that climb’d unto their neft, 


Offering their own lives in their young’s defence ?”’ 


+ Sto-g23—Natural lowe ard aje&ion.] The tender and careful nusfing of 
children, is the firt and moft natural duty incumbent upon parents, And there 
‘annot be a greater reproach to creatures that are indued with reafon, than to negleét 
aduty, to which Nature direéts even the brutes,—elt cannot be neglected without a 
dowaright affront to Nature, TVarrotson, Vol, i, 6c6, 
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Patient, thc a, and drenching eit, 
Nor felt, nor fear’d the rae itterm, 
Her callow neflings dry and warm. 
Whate’er her early fearch fupplies, 
Deny’d her own neceflitics, 
She gave her young, oe prov’d from thence 
TI he ‘lu Kury of abilinence. 
In vain the concert in the grove, 
In vain the wine’d affembly itrove 
To tempt her from the nurfery’s care, 
Her mutic and her mirth were there, 
Thus liv’d the, till one fatal day, 
Doom’d all her virtues to difplay, 
What time the morning's wifh’d tupply 
Kludes her utmoil induiiry. 
She fith’d the brook ;—fhe div’d the main, 
Search’d hill and dale, and wood in vain; 
No One poor grain the world affords 
To fced her helplefs hungry birds. 
What fhould the do?—Ah! fee they faint ;— 
With unavailing, weak complaint, 
Thefe dearer than her vital breath, 
Refion to Famine’s lincering death? 
"Phe thought was frenzy.—No ;—the prefs’d 
Her fharp beak on her own kind breait, 
With cruel piety, and ted 
Her wo ati, — as fhe bled *, 
‘© Accept, the cry’d, dear, pretty crew ! 
Tiis —— to love and you.” 
‘© Mad fool, forbear,’? exclaim’d a SPIDER, 
That indolently loung d be fide her; 
This horrid act oi thine evinces 
Your ignorance of courts and princes. 
Lord, what a creature !—'lear thy neck faft, ; 
To give thy peevifh brats a beeakt t! 
Hadit thou among the great relided, 
And mark’d their manners well, as I did,— 
The Mother’s milk, much lefs her biood, 
Is ne’er the well born infant’s food. 
Why there’s my Lady Ostaicn f now, 
Who vitits in the vale below, 
Knows 


: _o ‘ | | 
* Ped fer ceordering infants, Ge} In every place we meet with the pic 
ture of the Pelican, cpening her breaft with her bill, and feeding her young ones, 


with the blood duidling from her. This hath been affsted by many holy wnters, 
anh idee "ih. eels Pap Puy, among the kpyptians; on which confie 


deration, they f| aed them at tl ale tabres, Pssupopox. EpipeM. 
The Pelican has a peculiar tenderneds jor its young, and is fuypofed to admit them 
to fuck blood from its treaft, CALMET. 


+ Ray renee J On the teat noife. or trivial cecafion, fhe for- 


fikes Ler eggs, er her young ones; to which perhears the rever returns; or if the 
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Admit there’s chance it does not live— 
Pleafure is Oar proree ative. 
And brooms and bruthes be my ruin! 
Bre in ancl Ud iit a hewing——— 
Or, tor my duty’s fare, forfooth, 
Vo nurfiine facriice iny youth ;— 
2 let my brats my ficth devour; 
> 


Id eat them up a feore an hour. 
7 
i 


. . ’ . : 14 ‘ a e 
‘ Foul fead—the lovely Martyr cry’d, 
Avaunt! thy horrid perton hide; 


Folly and vice thy foul dilfarice, 

>Twas thefe, not Palle: » {poi 

And funk thee to the reptile race. 

‘ Yes, thy own bowels _ thee there—— 

A felon, out of Nature’s ca 

-"Twixt heaven and earth, abhor" of both, 

~) Emblem of felifhneis and floth 

©‘ Ye { Coterieans ! who profels 

No bekach but to dance and drefs, 
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dee, it may be too late cither to reflore fife to the one, or to preferve the Hyves of the 
oberss The arahs often meet with a few of the little ones, no bigger than wel!- 
/ P / 7s mn 


frown puilets, half flarved, ftraggling, and meanirg about, ik: fo many dijlreffed 
phar: for their mother. Shaw's TRAVELS. 


* Gives it the elements to nurfe.] She leaveth her eges in the earthmond 
forgetteth that the foot may cruth them, or that the wild Eea:i may break them. She 
is hardened againft her voung ones, as though - ey were net he: ) 

vain without fear; becaufe God hath ceprived her of wifdom, nei: 
parted to her underftunding. 

‘They have fo little brains, that He/icgadalus had fix hundred heads for his fix 

Dr. YouNG, 


— 


+ —ict Pallas, pail d thy face | e Ovid’s Metamerphofs, beginn ning of 
Book VI. the transformation of stra Are into a Spider, tranflas ed nd Isr. Crowel. 

This race of beings may be eafily aiflin.uithed by thitr prige, felfcencet, and 
utter impatience of alludvice. Ovid intreduces one of them: anfweris the goduesa 
of W:ldom herfelf in this manner: 

Thou doating thing! whofe icle babling tongue 

But too well me the plague of fiving ieng ; 

Hence ! and reprove with this your face advice 

Your giddy ha iuehter, Or vourawikward neice 3 

Know, ideiife your couaiel, and am Ql 

A Womanr ever wedded ta my wali. Crovates 
_ What then mutt a poor poet ex Ir icch 
uth amo: gus, 
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Panthvi/s ! who no God adore, 
Toufewives, that flay at home no more, 
Wives without hufbands, mothers too, 
Whom your own children never knew, 
Who lefs the bleffed fun efteem 
‘Vhan lamps and tapers’ grealy gicam ; 
Ye morning gametters, walkers, riders, 
Say, are you PeLicans or SpipeRs £? 


In the foregoing extract we have given the Author’s notes, a3 

a fpecimen of his manner of commenting on himfelf, but we 
ih that his poems would have proved more acceptable 
to his Fair Readers, had they lefs required, or obtained, fo much 
expofition, 

As to the Critics, our Bard affe€ts to be very indifferent 
about their cenfures, His appeal, he fays, is to the ladies. If 
beir encouragement of the work (of which the prefent publi- 
cation is only the fir/t part) thall juftify its continuat ion, he 
aflures them that the fecond Book fhall wait on them in a few 
months: if not, he adds, © this is his laft vifit.’ 

We muft not forget to add, that this work is decorated with 
elecant engravings. Ge 





Art. V. 4 free Enguiry into the Origin, Proorefs, and present State 
of Pluratities. By W. Pennington. 3svo, 45s. White. 1772. 
E think it has been remarked by Dy. Sherlock, late 
Bithop of London, in a charge delivered to his clergy, 
that if a fea- amen hires a pilot to conduct his veffel to a pars 
ticular port, he does not think it requilite expreisly to ftipulate 
that the pilot fhall {accompany him in the veilel, becaufe this 
is taken tor cranted in the contract, and is the very end for 
which ic is formed. Though the Bifhop entered into other 
confideraticns on the fabjeét, he feemed to think that this tl- 
juilration we ig a fufficient argument againit non-refidence, 
ane comcequently againtt phuralities, at leait in that degree and 
excefs in wiih they have prevailed in the Ciriftian Church. 
The Author of the work now before us is one who is fcan- 
cahized | by inftances of this kind: but he tells us that, * hada 
finale perfon held an hundred benefices, and taken care to pro- 
vide a refident fubilitute in every large or populous parith, 
whofe fala ry was fuificient, and his cualif hications fuitable ; or 
bad no perfon whatever been fuffered to undertake the care of 
more than two of the fmalleft parifes, which in many fituae 
tions 1s very pra éticable, he would ncver have made any public 
complaimt. Nor weuld ‘he now, it is added, had he not found, 


afew months ago, that an anonymous epplication, which he 


imade to a certain Prelate in 17067, had fo little effect, that this 
very Prelate himfelf became a commenda nit as foon as he 
could,’ | 
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We are told, that he had rather fee the evil redr: fed than 
expofed ; but as the anonymous letter has been difregarded, his 
view is, by a larger publication, to excite a more yeneral and 
careful attention to a fubjcct, in which he apprehends the pub- 
lic is immediately interefted. What reafons Mr. Pennington 
may have to think that this performance will meet with any 
greater fuccefs than the private letter, or whether there is any 
probability of its producing any great effect, it is not in our 
power to determine. 

The nature and defign of the clerical office, without doubt, 
plainly evince that thofe who are engaged in it fhould refide 
with the people among whom they are to ofhciate, and for 
whofe affiftance and benefit fuch an appointment has folely 
been made. And fhould it be allowed that particular and ex- 
traordinary circumftances may fometimes, though rarely, ren- 
der pluralities tolerable, it muft, neverthelefs, appear very un- 
reaforable and abfurd that the profits annexed to the minifterial 
fun@tion fhould be engroffed by thofe who do not attend to the 
difcharge of the duties for which theie emoluments are defigned 
to f{upport and recompence them. 

‘ The public, fays this Writer in his preface, fhall be made 
fenfible that religion fuffers as much (or more) by the op- 
preffion of pluralities under a Proteftant as it ever did under 
Popifh prelacy. And if there be any remains of manly virtue, 
any undiflembled affection for truth and piety, it is to be hoped 
that we fhall endeavour by every method becoming Chriftians, 
to deliver ourfelves from a burthen, which neither the fereign 
Catholics nor our fathers were able to bear, and from every re- 
lique of a f{piritual tyranny.’ 

As every well-meant attempt to remove or leffen whatever is 
oppreflive or detrimental- to the public is worthy of praite, our 
Author’s defign undoubtedly merits commendation; and we 
muft add, that he profecutes it with fpiric. The Subject of his 
difquifition required a freedom of fentiment and exprefiion, and 
this he is not at all folicitous to reftrain. The abufes of which 

© complains are, in hts view, numerous and great, and have 

excited a kind of honeft indignation which rifes fuperior to ce- 
Temony or politenefs. But while he writes with the afperity 
of a fatirift, it may be doubted whether, at Ivaft as to fome parts 
of his performance, his acrimony may not rather tend to dif- 
guft than to convince thofe who are more immediately con- 
cerned ; in which cafe, it is hardly to be expected, that they 
will ufe any warm endeavours to rectify the evil. 

: Bluth, fays he in the conclufion of bis preface, ye dig¢ni- 
taries of the higheft rank, blufh a: your own forbearance, and 
do not make your negligence itill more criminal by an attempt 
to juitify ir, Can you expect the people wili fupprefs their cen- 
dures when they fee fo many hundreds of pariihys without a re= 
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fident minifter, when even cathedrals are almoft defolate, and 
vifitations themfelves conducted in a manner fo truly farcical, 
one would think them intended enly for an exhibition in th 
Haymarket. 

‘ | am not without apprehenfions that this language may proe 
voke fome, who prefer the pomp of a pricit to the credit of a 
Chriftian. But lam un des no uncafinefs; and am ready to 
defend myfelf uncer the cover cf facts, fhould a fealping party 
of Mohawks be fent out to puniwa me for my temerity.’ 

It muft be acknowledged that the reprefentation here made 
and farther infificd on in the body of this work, has a tendency 
to excite refentment in ferious and upright minds, really con- 
cerned for the intereft and honour of religion, and the welfare 
of mankind. Whether it be ftrictly fact that ¢ icligion fuffers 
as much by the oppreflion cf pluralitics, under a Proteftant, as 
ever it did, or were than ever it did, undet a Popith prelacy,’ is 
a point which we will not undertake to determine; nor does 
it appear to us that Mr. Pennington has difcufled it with futh- 
cient precifion to eftablifh the affertion, unlefs we ought to exe 
cept what is faid concerning prebends and fome other prefer 
ments diitinguifhed by the name of dignities. However, with- 
out entering into this comparative view, it is too evident that 
there are in our Chiriftian and Proteltant Church of England fe- 
vera] practices of this fort, which loudly call for a reforma- 
wv10n,. 

Ecelefiaftical hiftory fhews us, that as the boundaries of the 
Church were enlarged, it fvon degencrated from its primitive pr- 
rity and excellence. Several petions whofe ftations afforded 
them a degree of power, and furnifhed them with opportunities 
of accumulating wealth and grandeur, were not negligent in im- 
proving them. * As ditputes and differences of opinion prevailed 
among Chriftians, it was thought requifite to appoint fynodical 
eonfultations of the fuperiors of different churches, to determine 
concerning tnefe points; than which, generally fpeaking, no- 
thing has proved more burtful to oe caute of truth, piety, and 
charity. “he eegetins s vho formed thefe aflemblies, though no 
more than reprefentatives of the pops ioon began to aflume 
fome peculiar honour and authority, and it w as judged neceflary 
alfo to make fome diftinctions of rank among them, This in- 
fatuating delire of fuperiority pioduced reftlefs ambiti ion; by 
which means, as convocations were enlarged, and gencral coun- 
cils began to be appointed, eminent and fuper-eminent titles 
were created, till at length, as this Wricer cblerves, © that of 
Patriarch was thought of, in imitation of the Jews 3 and no- 
thing Iefs than an imaginary divifion of the world, Afia, Africa, 
er Europe, was fufScient for his upreme dignity.’ But (it ts 


added) © even this extent of jurifdiction was inadequate to the 
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pride of a Roman Pontiff: he muft truly be Bifhop cecumenical, 


ry 4 


prince of Patriarchs, and abfclute fovereign af confederate 
Churches.’ 

Vhe /pirit of pluralifm, it is juftly remarked, began to fhew 
itfelf in the third century. Our Author briefly traces the pro- 
erels of corruption in fucceeding times, according to the ac- 

counts which are given by F. Paul and Dr. Motheim, till he 
comes to the time when benefices were firtt lnftituted, the pre- 
cife period of which, he obferves, it is not eafy, perhaps not 
pofible, to fix: © And, fays he, it is no great matter whether 
we know it exactly or not; being one of the cafes in which, as 
the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke remarks, I had rather be guilty 
of al] the anachronifms of a Jewith chronologer than have my 
head filled with the learned lumber of a modern yer and 
Let it be fuppofed then, without fer rupie, that pluralities might 
have their ‘aan origin in the fixt) century.’ 

Difpenfations, commendams, and other expedients of which 
the Reader may here find a fhort account, were employed by 
way of palliative for the enormity, and the canonttts were very 
dextrous at inventing fhifts and pretexts to evade the force of 
the injundtions that were formed for its fuppreffion. Cle- 
ment VII. was ¢ the famous Pope, who by the plenitude of his 
power brought pluralities to their confummation, making his 
nephew, Hippolito, Cardinal de Medicis, commendatary uni- 
verfal; being not afhamed to grant unto him all the vacant 
benefices i in the wold, whether fecular, regular, dignities, par- 
fonages, fimple or with cure, for fix months, and. appointing 
-" es from the firit day of his poilefion.’ 

Mr. Pennington proceeds to a more direat confideration of 
the rife and continuance of this evil in our own country. ¢ It 
does not appear, he fays, at what period, or in what manner, 
pluralities were firft permitted in the Englifh Church ; but it is 
inconteftable that abufes of this kind mutt have been committed 
before the council of London aflembled by Archbifhop Corbcl, 
in which the famous Cardinal John de Crema prefided ; for the 
twelfth canon ordains, That no one perton fhall have two ho- 
hours in the Church. By which title, beneitces of any deno- 
mination may be meant, and confequently it is an exprefs pro- 

hibition of pluralities.’ 

Some Readers will fill be at a lofS to know about what time 
this practice is fuppofed by our Author to have been introduced 
into the Enelifh Church: he fhould have obferved that the 
above council was aflembled, as we apprehend to have been the 
cafe, towards the beginning of the twelf th century, or in th 
year “sagt 

' ~~ he adds, the prohibition hod no effet: for the Popes 
being at this time in the zenith of their power, difpenfations 
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might be purchafed and pluralifts enabled to enjoy their acqui- 
fitions with full fecurity. And yet, to give the Devil his due, 
the Popes were extremely ready to cenfure the fimoniacal con- 
duct of the Prelates and Clerg gy; as if they wanted nobody to 
be guilty of it but themfelves. The truth is, they wanted to 
put every thing in every place in a way the moft conducive to 
their own good, “They were always willing, when properly ape 
plicd to, that a plurality of benefices fhould be permitted ; but 
they would not fail to take advantage of this very permifiion, 
when any particular exigency made it expedicnt for them.’ 

It is farther remarked that about this period, fome perfons 
were pluralifts without the requilite bone? apnisid the papal au- 
thority 5 this our Author infers from the fpeech of Walter de 
Cantilupe, Bithop of Worcefter, ‘ which we are told he made 
in the council convened at London, by the legate Cardinal 
Otho; when pulling off his mitre, wr {poke to this effea 
«¢ Holy Father, many perfons of quality and fafhion, and like 
my {elf “of a blood, hold pluralities without difpenfation. 
Some of whom, having hitherto lived in a manner hofpitable 
and magnificent fuitable to their fortunes, and being now ad- 
vanced in ycars, it would be very hard to reduce to indigence 
by deprivation. Some, indeed, aie young, but men of ‘fpirit 
and bravery Ys who would run the lat rifque rather than be re- 
duced to a fingie benchce. | freely own that L have been my- 
folf of the fame opinion ; and if I muft lole one benefice, would 
Jofe all, You fee the danger of rigorous difcipline; and let me 
beg of you te conlule his ‘He! linedsy our Lord the Pope, before 
oe proceed to extremities.” 

As the nature of our work will not aliow us to follow this 
Writer rey ularly through his difquifitions upon this fubject, we 
fhall only ‘add a few farther exiradts; and thefe we fhall take 
from his account of the ftate of things in England about the 
beginning of the fiftecnth century. 

* “he agents in that fcene of violence which clofed the four 
teenth century with the depofition and death of Richard the 
Second, feem to have ditieminated the fced of difcord with fo 
even a hand, that every part of the naticn was really overerun 
with the briars aud thorns of civil war: for people of all forts 
and orders tock a perfonal fhare in the public difturbances. 
ie following age may well be ciftinguifhed therefore as the 
moikt bloody per! od in Englith hiftory: every conteft, political 
or religious, being carried on by both fides with the vindictive 
fpirit. of favages, The perions, who exclaimed againit the 
corruptions in the Church, and went under the ignominious 
appellati noof Loltards, were remarkable for their boldnefs and 
au inviacide revolution; but ler eeclefiaflics of equal zeal, and 
leis tinceritvy blame them; Jct their warmth be calied fanati- 
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cifm, and their courage the ferocity of furies; let them be 
proved by the cleareft metaphyfical logic the miffionaries of Sa- 
tan: for if ever the Devil did any good, it was when he fent 
them into the world ; as your men of a meek fpirit would never 
have promoted the reformation with effect. But would it not 
be a fuppofition far too complaifant to imagine that the clergy 
of this age muit be literally meck, becaufe they inherited the 
earth ? They were certainly as capable of committing cruelties 
as the Reformers were of enduring them; and if ever they at- 
empted the falvation of Heretics, it was after a manner the 
moft horridly formidable, it was fo as by fire. Sir John Old- 
caftle had the unhappy fortune to become an object of their 
fpiritua) regards, and his malady was found to be irremoveable 
by the force of any medicine then in vogue. You'll fay, what 
could they do in fuch a cafe? Pil teil you what they did. They 
were unwilling to lofe their reputation as phyficians of the 
foul, and, like real empirics, had recourfe to a defperate re- 
medy : to be drawn ona hurdle, and executed as a common 
felon, would have been punifhment enough for him as an out 
law; but then his heterodoxy would not have had its due: he 
was therefore hung up as atraitor, but by the middle, left he 
fhould die too foon, and not be burnt alive as a Heretic.’ 

After taking notice of the pride, avarice, and corruption of 
the clergy at that time, he thus proceeds: € The nation was 
indeed fo much difcontented with the clergy for their necli- 
gence, that the Commons had complained in parliament fome- 
time before, and prefented a petition to the Council of State, 
defiring that if any man of holy church, having cure of fouls, 
was abfent from his benefice fix weeks together, the benefice 
might become void: but all the anfwer they could obtain was 
only this, that the laws in force were fufficient, and the Lords 
Spiritual had engaged they fhould be duly executed. This was 
mere evafion.—It muft feem aftonifhing that ecclefiaftics durft 
fo grofly violate the laws, when they faw that men of honeft 
and religious principles were fully determined by their repeated 
attempis to reform the corrupt difcipline of the Church.— 
When they found their parliamentary petition for a redrefs of 
grievances had not the effect they hoped for, they were, fome 
of them, fo difpaffionately regular in their applications, not- 
withftanding the exclamations againf{t the clergy daily encreafed, 
that they refelved to try once more what fervice a general coun- 
cil cculd do them. But here again the fynodical decrees, as 
ufual, were rendered infignificant by the artifices of the ca- 
nonifts and the power of the Popes; and corruption {till conti- 
nucd to prevail; for benefices were ftill granted to perfons who 
were exempt from refidence, or to fuch as were incapable of 
performing parochial dutizs; and therefore, in many places, 
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there was no prieft, or one not Gualucd for his office, fo tha 


the people wanting inftructors might well fail away to LoL- 


c 


LARDY; no hofpitali ty being maintzined, no facraments duly 


adminiitcred, not even the reli vious rites at funerals obferved, 
Such was the unhappy ftate ot many a parith in this cou ntry 
curing the remain Jer of the fifteenth c entury, 2 and to the period 
of the Refo — on. An in feli city evidently occafioned by non- 


refidence.’— The Reformation, adds ~ hei riter, 1s an epocha of 
high Eiting ‘tion. ‘he lovers of manly city, and rational reli- 
gion in Europe, in America, in ever wich n where commerce can 
malin way il a free intercourfe, + ve the greateft reafon to 


maznify the mercy ef Divine Providence, and efteem it the moft 
fign al bleffing fince the birth of a Saviour. or gi in 
particular have every reafon to be grateful for fu ad vantagcous, 
fo elorious an event: as no pe eople had been more opprciled by 
the infolence and extortion of an arbitrary prieft hood ; 3 hor had 
any people, at the ee leis probability of its accom- 
plifhment.’ 

It is well known that, under the direGion of Henry VIIT. 
the Commons foon procecded to confider the ftate of the 
Church, and that bils were pafled againft pluralities, non- 
ehidence, the farming of lands by churchmen 1, &c. which it is 


{aid do, to this day, reftrain the pluvalitics and regulate the 
non-reiidence of the Englith clergy. © It may feem {trange, 
obferves Mr Peanington, that Pluratitts f ey be fond of an 


act againit pl iu ralities ; and yet itis certain the great dignitaries 
of the Church, and the conficerable among the clergy, have 
always fhewn, when it was in any danger of a repeal, a mott 
remarkable predilection for this act of patliament.—At firit in- 
deed they dreaded it, Uke tne fa vifying face of Medufa, but 
they had no fooner feen it, than they wengs fuddenly overcome, 


as it were, witha fatein nating fmile, and really admired it very 
much: for it was not even half fo terrible as the Vatican thun- 
der: its penaities were eafily cluded; and it was cyery way as 


harmlets as a fynodica 

¢ It is very plain from this at, which is faid to be again 
pluralities, that the grievance itfelf was never intended to be 
redrefled. Tt might indeed be verv proper to pretend fo, on fe- 
veral accounts: but if there had been any fuch defign, it feems 
very ftrance that fo many conditions fhould be provided as qua- 
Iifications for evafio 1— any canons and decrees had been made 
before to reftrain the abufe ; but this being all their aim, they 


abul 
never aniwered the purpofe. And the reafon was obvious: 


c lifpentations alwa ys p revented them, W 1] by were they then per- 
mitted i ny Jonger? > Does i it make any fori of difference whether 
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act of parlia ment has only pointed out a different place to 
apply to, with fome other infignifica int requifites for a difpen{a- 
tion; the abufe is — as practica! role now as when his Holinefs 
of Rome had the fupreme direGion. And it is onty of na- 
tional confequence, not religious, who reccives the wages of 
iniquity 5 like the payment of annates, ¢* though the perfor 

as changed, the burthen continued, and the Church had only 
the liberty of p: ying her money to sndleas hand.’ 

Thofe who p erufe this work will find a ercat num ber of perti- 
nent reflections on the fubject, accompa: nied with many ftrokes of 
pleafantry and farcafm. In the courfe of the Author’s argument, 
we are told that eftates in this kingdom, of no lefs a value than 
| fourtcore thoufand pounds a year, are left to the fupport of reli- 
cious houfes and Seninasais abroad: this, he tells us, he {peaks on 
authority not to be contradicied. * If the parliament, he adds, 
would addrefs the crown for thefe eitates, which are jultly fora 
feited, there is no doubt but the crown would grant them; 
and thefe eftates, together with the royal bounty, “would make 
an effectual augmen tation of all the {mall livings, as well as 
fume provifion tor the widows and children of the clergy.’ =“ 

This Writer frequently attacks a book publifhed feveral 
years aQ0, under the title of, 4 Defence of Pluralities, as prac- 
tiled in the Church of Engiand ; ; and he alfo animadverts on feve- 
ial parts of Dr. Warner's Eccleftaf?i ‘cal Elifiory; but for thefe, as 
well as other obfervations, and fome keen reflections, we muft 
fer our Readers to the work itfelf. In his concluding para- 
graph, however, he acknowledges that he is ¢ very fenfible it 
is as dificult to perfuade a Fluralitt that the refignation of any 
one benefice is a duty, except it be in exchange for a better, 
43 it is to convince a Mifer that parfimony may be a fin.’ 3 
Art. VI. The Apology of Benjamin Ben Mordecai to his Friends for 

enbracing C rts Hianity ; in Jeven Letters to Elifha Levi, Merchant, 

of Amfierdam. AWith Notes and Mutations by the Author and 
the Editor. Letter {. 4to. 35. 6d. Wilkie. 

7 HOEV ER is a fincere Believer in Chriftianity, and 
W takes his notions of it from the New Teftament,— 
not from confeifions of faith, articles of religion, or other 
human compolitions, will read this very acute, learned, and 
judicious Letter with peculiar pleafure. The Author in the 
chara@er of a Jew (reading the New Teftament with great 
ment, in order to fee whether the commonly received opinion 

Soh among Mahometans and Jews, that Chriftians believe a 
Tr nity of Gods, be well-founded or not) confiders, with equal 
| accuracy and candor, who the perfon is, whom the Chriftians 
| call b by the name of Chrift, and Jays before his Readers the chief 
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of thofe many different hypothefes, which have been invented by 
ingenious men, in order to account for the perfon, actions, and 
charaéter of Chrift ; ; and particularly how he can be {aid to haye 
{uffered death, confiftently with his being called by the name of 
God; and how he can be God, contiftently with the unity of 
the invifible Jehovah. 

To folve thefe difficulties, fome have fuppofed Chrift to be a 
mere man ; fome, that he is the felf-exiftent /chovah; fome, 
that he is both ; and fome that he is neither: and all thefe, our 
Author fays, though aiming at the fame general end and detien, 
viz, the honour of God and the propavation of Chiiftianity ; 
yet, becaufe they do not explain their difficulties in the fame 
way, look upon one another as herctics and enemies to God 
and man; and can never {peak of one another without abufive 


language. 
Thofe, fays he, whofe opinijous appear moft oppofite to one 
another, are the Sadel/rans and Socintans, The reit have formed 


difterent fyftems, as well as they could, in order to avoid thefe 
two extremes; and it is very obfervable, that ail the capital 
herefies which have arifen in the Church, feem to be nothing 
more than fuch confequences as pious, honett, and ingenious 
men, might naturally enough have drawn and concluded upon, 
trom the opinions of the orthodox.’ 

In confidering the opinions of the orthodox on this fubjed, 
our Author obferves that it is not only difficult to hensnine 
what orthodoxy is, but what authors we are to confult for in- 
formation, and in what fenfe they are to be underftood—As we 
have conceived a great regard for this fhrewd, fenfible Writer, 
we fhall here prefent him a definition of orthodoxy and hetero- 
d which we flatter ourfelves will pleafe him; it was given 
8 late worthy Profeflor in a northern univerlity, and is, in 
our opinion, the moft accurate defnition that ever was given 
of the terms in qucftion : :—* Orthodoxy, faid he, is my Doxy ; 
Heterodoxy is encther man’s Doxy.’ 

The orthodo: xy of the Church, our Author thews, has been 
very different, in different ages, and he traces the progrefs of it 
through the feveral changes it has undergone, ull it became 
what it now is. This part of his work is both curious and in- 
terefting to thofe who are converfant with fuch fubje&s. 

After tracing the progreis of orthodoxy, our Author proceeds 
to examine with particuiar attention, the opinions of Dr. Water- 
land and the Pfeudo- Ai/-anafians, which, in their coniequences, 
he fays, firike at the very fundamental principles of all natural 
and revealed religion. 

The opinions of the Fathers and Doors of the Church 
being fo various and unfatisfactory, 0 our Author, towards the 
ciofe of his letter, lays before his Readers the reafoning of thate, 
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who have no dependance upon them, but take their opinions 
girectly from the Scripture. ~ 

‘ Thefe all agree, fays he, that Chrift has faid to the Fews, 
‘a one place, / aud my Father are One: and, in another 
place, my Father is greater than I. In fome places, He is called 
God ; and in other places, the Father is faid to be the only true 
God, and the God of Chritt ; and Chrift himfelf calls the 
Father his Ged. And ihe queftion is at prefent, as it always 
has been in former ages, how thefe texts are to be reconciled? 

‘ Tho‘e who fuppofe the Son to be equal to the Father, argue; 
that, when God and Chrift are faid to be One, (2, unum, One 
Thing ;) the meaning muft be, that they are One God: and 
therefore, when it is faid the Father is greater than 1; the Son 
mutt be confidered as {peaking of himfelf, in the capacity of a 
mere Adun. For if he were confidered as God, he muft be 
confidered as the Supreme God ; (becaufe there is but One God :) 
and there can be no greater than He. And fince they are the 
fame God, and yet cannot be the fame Perfon; (for if they 
were, there would be but One Perfon; and confequently neither 
Son nor Holy Ghoft ;) their Unity muft confift in their being 
the fame Subffance: for it can confift nowhere elfe; there 
being no other Unity, but that of Subftance or Perfon, 
Whereas, if Chrift be neither the fame Subftance, nor the 
fame Perfon; he can be no God at all, but a Creature; and it 
is idolatry to worfhip a creature; and confequently, their ad 
verfaries are idolaters. 

¢ Thofe, on the contrary, who believe the Son to be inferior 
to the Father, as being originate and begotten of the Father; 
reply to this—firft, that it is highly improbable, when Chrift 
faid, my Father is greater than 1; that he fhould mean to in‘orn 
his Difciples, that the eternal God, Créator of the whole world, 
was ereater than a mortal Man, born of a Woman. 

‘2. They affirm ; that Chrift is not {poken-of in Scripture, 
fometimes as the Supreme God, and fometimes as a mere Vian ; 
fometimes as to his Divinity, and fometimes as to his Humanity; 
but always in one and the fam: character: i. e. as onc and the 
fame Perfon ; who came down from Heaven, and was incarnate. 

© 3. That although Scripture declares the Father and Son to 
be tv, one Thing; yet it neither declares them to be one God, 
nor énePerfon, nor one Subfance; all thele interpretations 
being merely human: and therefore, they have the fame right 
toaflert, that it does not mean one Ged, or one Subffance 3 as 
their oppoters have to affert, againft the Sadellians, that it does 
hot mean one Per/on. 

* 4. That the fame word %, One, here ufed concerning God 
and Chrift; is ufed in other parts of Scripture, to fignify the 
unity between the Difciples of Chrift; that they may be %, 
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(one Thisie, even as the Father and Son are eV, dne 77 


And in thete places itis ufed ina third fenfe 3 which can neither 
mnean unity of fubftance, nor of perion : and the: tee 1 if 


7 * 
iv 
‘ce 


Isa 
talie conciuiion, that vecaufe If does mot mean unity of P 
’ y erfar 
it mufi mean unity of owb/fance: becaule It may me: ¥: as it does 
in feveral parts of Scripture, unity of Wat, Def My E ower, &c, 


as it does here; where the Unity is faid to be [ (xa5w6y] of the 
fame TNature, as between the Father and the Son ; and {0 it is 
underfied d by oF ali mond Beza. 

* * They afin ri , that it is rafh and impious to declare, that 
Chrift cannot be Gad, except ne be the Jef: -exijient God; becaule 
the Scripture deck sla bim to be Ged, and yet to be the Son of 
Ged: wud conte quent! Ys he is not the is [f exefient God; but the 
berotion Sci of the felf-extflent Gad: otherwite, he muft be his 
own father; and his ov n Son. 

¢ Lattly, they fay; that, in whatever fenfe ti is faid that God 
and Chrifé are One, and that Chri is God; it will nor make an 
equality or unity, between the facver and the ely Ghai 3 who 


. . 1 1 Y a i? > FF ’ a ie a 
is neither pianely called Gew, nor faid to be One 3 with the Father . 


any wiere in Scripture. 

‘7 hoy snelude, therefore, for thenifeives ; that they are not 
adolaters, be caute they believe and werfhip nie It one Supreme 
CSod3 fiuppefing the Son to be God, in fuch an inferior fenfe of 
the word, as is ‘confiftent with the Scripture 5 win declares 
him to be originate and begotten: and confiderine the governs 
ment of the untiverfe as a monarchy under one Perfon fupreme 
over all. And veainft their adverfarics they allege; that to 
fuppofe the lather, Son, and Holy Ghoit, to be each of them 
Ged, in the nig heil fenfe of the word; is to fuppofe them all 
unoriginate and feifexiftent : aud to worthip each of them 
as /upreme God, , is Tritheifm.’ 

Having proved that the Chriftian Do&rine of the Trinity, as 
it is revealed in the New Teftament, is confiftent with the 
docirine of the unity as revealed by Motes, our Author promifes 
to thew in the “ee of his Letters, that it is fo explained by 
the mol ott antient and moit eminent amone the Chr ‘(ians them- 
feives.—We have nothing further to add but our fincere withes 
that he would hoor: favour the public with the other fix Letters; 
as they cannot fail of being ufeful and inftructive. R. 


AxtT. V il, Refiections on the Fate of a Petition for Relief 1: the = 
of Subjcriplion, Se. With Observations on Dean Tucker's Apalogy. 
By 2 Member of a Law-Scciety. 4to. 3s. Wheble. 7724 
XK ? E fee that this performance prefents itfelf to the pubic 

as written by a Member of a Law-Society, and 
have heard it confidently averred that it is the work of a Law- 
yer. Agreeably to this affertion, the Author aflures us, that 
they 
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ticy who, from a long familiarity with him, think they know 
him beft, would as fuon expect he fhould ht down to make a 


periwigy § as to write uvon the eftairs of the Church; as they 
are very fomlible mot only of his conitent attention to matters of 
another nature, but of bis freedom from ail expectations of hig 
being benefited to the value of fix-pence, whatever alterations 
are, ‘or are uot made, in confequence of the prefent difpute. 


Were we, however, to take the hberty of pronouncing upon 
P Writer from conjeciure only, we dhould almolt venture to 
ofert that the production before us muft have come from the 
celebrated hand to which we are indebied tor the Confeiional. 
There is in it the fame ingenuity, the fame logical acutenelys 
and fubtilty, the fame variety of readin, the fame accurare 
oblervaticn of every circumftance relative to the fulect, the 
fame vein of fatire, and the fame turn - compofition. If, 
therefore, the Cox/effional and the Reflefiions have procecded 
from two different perfons, we ma y jullly pret them to be, 
in the moft honourable fenfe, par 72! hile fratrun. 

But whoever is the Author, the work itfclf is generally al- 
lowed to be an excellent one, and highly ceferving of the pub- 
lic notice. In the beginning of it, we are informed tha ‘ aS 
far as the Writer’s converfation and intercourfe with men of 

nfe have reacned, the fentiments of many on the fubject of 
Subfcription have varied fince the debate on the /xth) of Fe- 
bruary 1772, when sir W——- m hi -——h nioved to have 
the Petition received in the Houfe of Cammons. * There 
were, fays he, auditors admitted into the galleries on that me- 
norable ‘day, who came there for mere 57 ewe and with 
the fame fort of vacant curiolity (wil ¢ the Petitioners forvive 

ne for flationin; ai poaa™ in that number!) waich would tend 
them to any common {pe Gacle of entertainment. 
had any other conception of the nature of the cantroverfy, 
what they had picke: | up from cohee-houle deciamations, which 
left the real merits of the Caufe ju as they found them: anc 
the cueftion was fo far a moot point with the public, that, as 
Ihave been informed, policies we 2 onened at the utual places, 
Where the Petition was doe, atter fuch rates es int ellivence 
from the knowing ones fuggefied to the adventurers. 

© On the other hand, num} 
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bers came with the moft violent 
— in favour of the Church, whofe very exilctence 

was by them underftood to he at fie. The bias of thefe eca- 
tlemen was not unknown to fome friends of the Petition. who 
fuilled not to remark in the progre{s, and particul udy at the end 
of the debate, an aftonifhment in thefe untiiec ndiy c “intenances, 
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Waich could only be accounted for by their furprize, thar fo 


much could be fad for what they cook it for crapted, muft be 
a lofi pz Cau ule, And ve ie ee fuch Was tile ii DeTlOTiLy ot the 
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fpeakers on the fide of the Petition in point of argument, that 
the enmity of many refpectable individuals, who came to the 
hearing with the moft hoftile difpofitions towards the Petj. 
tioncrs, was greatly abated, and, in fome inftances, entirely 
fubfided. 

« The truth is, the zeal of the adverfe party broke out q 
little unexpectedly, and prevented the operation of a fort of 
parliamentary craft, often projected by the leaders of a majo. 
rity, viz. to fuffer queftions of moment, which have no mint/= 
terial utility to recommend them, to die away in filence, with 
fome little fhew of a decent regard to the fubject, and the chas 
racters of thofe who efpoufe it.’ 

Having given this agreeable intelligence with regard to the 
effects of the debate, our Author proceeds to examine the con. 
duct of the Bifhops, the reafons of their oppofition to the pe. 
titioning Clergy, and the manner in which that onpofition has 
been carried on: and here he takes the opportunity of making 
fome fhrewd remarks on the alliance between the governors of 
the Church and the governors of the State. Among other 
things, he obferves, that that clafs of our fellow-fubjects which 
minifterial derifion fligmatifes with the name of Patristic, hath 
more than once infinuated, that the intrigues of the Cabinet 
have a plain tendency to arbitrary rule. € On every manceuvre 
of that complexion, continues he, the clerical powers in al- 
liance, will of courfe be called upon to execute their part of the 
convention. Their province, upon fuch emergencies, will be, 
to keep religious enquiry within its awe limits. ¢* If men are 
left free to {peculate upon the genuine principles of Chrittianity, 
fay the politicians, they may come to ftumble upon maxims 
too favourable to their civi! rights and privileges. Ye there 
fore wo have the watch, make it as fure as you can.” 

‘ Toconfirm this conjecture, the four lait years of Queen 
Anne are appealed to, ‘Lhe politicians of that period had an 
object in their eye which would effectually have fuperfeded the 
Kill of Rights, and the Proteftant A& of Settlement. The 
majority of the cloth, faithful to the al/iance, were their cordial 
co-operators. ‘he part afligned them was to bend the necks 
of the people to the dreraredicai yoke, by way of fuppling them 
to the political one. initances of their induitry in this depart: 
ment will be remembered, without quoting particulars. ¢¢ And 
thouch, fay the Conjeciurers, the facerdotal fptrit was under re 
buke during the reigns of the two immediate fucceilors of 
Queen Anne, it was neither idle nor improvident, but kept its 
muniments in excellent prefervation, againit the time when it 
might more openly pretend to the patronage and protection of 
the civil powers.” 

© I wif 
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‘ I wifh 1] could treat thefe fpeculations as the mere dreams of 
g party 5 and I certainly fhould do it, were there not too much 
verifimilitude in more recent events, to juitily an inquifitive 
writer for rejcCling the Aypaticfss.’ 

A oentleman, in the courfe of the debate in the Houfe of 
Commons, having mentioned public peace, as conftituting a for- 
tech article of the Church of England, our Author fuppofes 
that by thefe words is meant the peace of Church and State in 
alliance; and hence he takes occafion to make a number of ob- 
fervations, which are equally fagacious and farcaftic. He 
thinks, however, that if, notwithftanding the dangers appre- 
hended to the pudlic peace, ferious, learned, and confcientious 
men, were fet at liberty to deliver the plain documents of the 
{criptures without difguife, and without the apprehenfion of 
being reproached for contravening their previous engagements 
to the eftablifhed do&trine of the Church, fuch a liberty would 
be attended with falutary effects. In that cafe, we fhould 
hear much oftener from the pulpit of the confequences, both 
prefent and future, of our popular corruptions, to the edifica- 
tion, perhaps the converfion of numbers, who, for want of 
fuch inftruction, may be in the very gall of bitterne/s, and the 
bond of iniquity. 

‘ 1am apt to believe too, fays he, that the rifing generation 
of the Clergy, by fetting out upon a firmer and lefs variable 
foundation than their predeceflors, would furnifh the public 
with an increafe of confcientious paftors, who, not being in- 
cumbered either with the prejudices, the cautious timidity, or the 
courtly delicacy of modern expectants, would exert themfelves 
with freedom and fpirit in the caufe o. their religion and coun- 
try, and endeavour at Jeaft to refcue them both from the o- 
litical as well as the evangelial woe denounced upon thofe whe 
call evil good, and good evil.’ 

But the grand queftion is, Whether the fingle fortieth article 
would do for the peace of the Church, without the addition of 
the other thirty-nine? For it is to be underftood, that the 
Church, in making der bargains, is a little more provident 
than the State; and in the word peace, includes the idezs of 
profperity and affluence; whereas the plenzpotentiaries of the State, 
Provided they are not incommoded by oppofition in their own 
particular departments, fare extremely weil, whatever little dif- 
“es tue inferior members of the State may have to complain 
of, 

* This then is the point, continues the Author, we have to 
debate with the learned and ingenious Dr. Tucker, the pre- 
ot Dean of Gioucefler, who very modeftly defires but two 
Ptuleta whereon to erect a demonftration, that the Church of 

England, 
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Exgland maf be sbfolutely ruined, if the Petition fhould niceé 
with fuccels.’ 

In examining the two po/fulata laid down by Dr. Tucker, and 
in difcufling the other px fitious advanced by ee our able and 
fpirited Writer difcovers uncommon fagacity and acutencfs, and, 
in our opinion, hath obtained an evident victory over his anta- 
gonift. While we were reading this part of the work before 
us, we could not avoid reflecting how ambiguous and equivo- 
cal the maf? plaufible general prop ofitions will often be found, 
when they are brought to the teft of a clofe enquiry, and ac. 
curately applied to the particuler pri ct ey were originally 
intended to ferve. Not the Deon of Glouceiter only, but Mr. 
Rotheram, Dr. Balguy, and other pent lemen, who have been 
déemed the ableft advocates for the iohpofitions of our ecclefiafti- 
cal eftablifhment, have afforded triking proofs of the truth of 
this obfervation. 


After he has has difmified Dr. Tucker, our Author goes on 
to the coniideration of fome Farther ¢ crcumftances relative to 
the late Petition; and, having pointed out the repugnance be- 


tween the doctrine of the liomtiics, and the principles on 

which the glorious Revolution of 1506 was founded, he thews, 
that the Royal Marriage Act is equally inconliftent with tbe 
thirty-fecond article of the Church of England. What he hath 
faid upon this matter 1s curious, and has probably occurred to 
few of our Readers : 

© Order and eood government feem to 2 aren under itanding 
to require, that where there is a fyitem of relizion (fo call ed) 
adopted by the Magiftrate for the practical wfe s of his people, 
care fhould be taken that there be no contra diction or difagree- 
ment between the citabiilhed civil policv, and the doctrines of 
that fyitem.——— 

© Were I difpofed to give any opinion concerninz the late 
Jaw which lays a reflraint upon the Royal Family with refpect 
to their marriages, I fhould not perhaps condemn it with that 
feverity which fome writers have exprefied. A law of that fort 
may, for ought I know, be highly expedient for the public. 
But furely, before it was finally enacted, fome courfe fhoulf 
have been taken with the ¢/zrty-ficond of the Articles of out 
Religion, which mott exprefsly teaches, that, 6 It is lawful 
for ALL CHRISTIAN MEN to marry at sheir own difcretion, 
as they fhall judge the fame to {erve better to godlincts.” 

€ This thirty fecond Article, or at lcaft the laft claufe of it, 
fhould indeed have been difpofed of near twenty years ago, be- 
fore the AF to prevent Clanicfiine Marri ATES took place. As 
things are now circumftanced among us, our confefion allows 


us, as Chritian met, i.e, Lubject to “the Jaws of the Gofpel, t 
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srarry at cur own atfereticn, as we foal! judge the fame to Serve bet- 
ter to godlinefs. But, 

¢ s, The law of the land fays, ** No; you fhall not marry 
at your own difcretion, but at the difcretion of your parents or 
suardians, on the peril of baving your marriages declared nul 
and wid, your iflue baffardized, and the fucceffion of your pof- 
terity defeated.” 

‘2. The Antipetitioners fay, that the intent of requiring 
fubfcription of the clergy is, that they may all preach the unz- 
form doétrine of the Articles. “The law fays, that, in the pre- 
fent inftance at leaft, the Judge upon the bench fhall preach a 
doétrine contrary to that of the thirty-fecond Article. The 
Article Icaves the marriage of the Chriffian man to his own dif- 
cretisn, as he himfelf hall judze the fame to ferve better to godline/s, 
that is, the Article leaves it to his confeience. But the law in- 
terferes, and fays, that in certain cafes (where however con- 
fcience is a very capable judge) the man’s confcience has no- 
thing to do in the matter with refpect to the godline/s or ungod- 
line/s of his views, but the confeicnce of his guardian, or of my 
Lord Chancellor. 

‘3. The clerzyman fubferibes his afent and confent to the 
Article as agreeabie to the word of Gcd. But if he acts accord- 
ing to the doérine of the Article, in the faid cafes, and cele- 
brates a marriage approved and authorifed by it, he fthall be 
tranfported as a felon. 

‘4. The Petitioners are told, that their requeft cannot be 
complied with, as it would break in upon the wnzformity of the 
titoblifoment. If therefore fubf{cription is ftill to be continued 
asa means of preferving wnifornuty, fhould not the latter part 
of this thirty-fecond Article run thus? ‘* It is not lawful for all 
Chriftian men to marry at their own difcretion, or as they them- 
felves fhall judge the fame to ferve better to vodlinefs, but fhall 
govern themfelves herein at the difcretion of a parent or a guar- 
dian, as the parent or the guardian fha'l judge the fame to 
ferve better to”’ whatever he or fhe pleafes to fubftitute in 
the room of gedlinefi. 

© It does not appear (at leaft from any minutes I have feen 
of the debates on the cccafion) that the authority of this Ar- 
ticle was exprefs!y alledged in oppofition to what is called the 
Royal Marriage Af. And yet this might have been expected 
from fome of the epifcopal bench, which, in general is under- 
flood to maintain, that a// and every of the Thirty-nine Articles 
are a@creeatle to the word of God. 

© This filence of their Lordfhips is the more furprifing, a5 
the dscirine of the Article is pretty ttrongly afferted in certain 
Renenfirances, retailed in the public prints, as part of the pro- 
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ceedings of that illuftrious aflembly of which their Lordhhigs 
are members. 

“© We conceive, fays one of them, the right of conferring 
a difcretionary power to prohibit all marriages (whether vetted 
in the Crown alone,—or in the manner now enacted by the Bill) 
to be above the reach of any legiflature, as contrary to the ori- 
ginal inherent rights of human Nature, which, as they are not 
derived from, or "held under civel laws, by no civil laws can be 
taken away.”———-** ‘To difable a man during his whole life, 
from contracting marriage, or what is tantamount, to make his 
power of contracting tuch marriage, dependant, neither on his 
own choice, nor upon zeny fixed rule of law, but on the arbi- 
trary will of any man, or fet of men, ts exceeding the power 
permitted by the divine Providence to human leviflatures. It is 
dirceily againit the earlieft command given by God to mankind, 
cont easy to how right of domettic fociety and comfort, and to 
the defire of lawful pofterity, the firft and beft of the inftinds 
planted in us by the Author of our nature, and utterly incom. 
catible with all religion, natural and revealed, and therefore a 
mere act of power, having neither the nature nor obligation 
of Jaw.” 

¢ Again, another of thefe Remonftrances affirms, that ‘ the 
liberty cf marriage is a natural right inherent in mankind,— 
that this right is confirmed and inforced by the Holy Scriptures, 
which declare marriage to be of Divine inftitution, and deny 
to none the benefit of that inftitution,—that the Law of Na- 
ture and Divine Inititutions, are not reverfible by the power of 
sg tegiflatures.”’ 

This language, I apprehend, is ftrictly conformable to the 
boArine of the Ar ticle, and is not to be confuted but by fhew- 
ing, that human leg'flators have the authority which is here de- 
nied them. 

¢ It is true, there aré conceffions in both thefe Remon- 
ftyances, which may feem to favour the reftrictions in the- 44 
£2 prevent Clandepinz Marriages, but really donot. For though 
it may be true, that tie leguilature ** has a power of preferibing 
ful¢s to marrage, as well as every other tpecies of contract’ 
though it may be expedient, that amxors ** fhould not marry 
without the conient of their parentstor guardians,” yet the ge- 
aeral dccirine laid down before, will make thefe allowances ut- 
teily intignil heant to eftablifh the validity of that law. 
© Por whu are minors with re{pect to a capacity for marriage? 
‘6 None,” fay our good old laws, ** who have attained the age 
Gf foaricen 5” and minority and impulerty are, with refpect to 
Mariage, be ous tecims, as may be feen in our law-bookss 
Nature ludced, as well as experience, feems to have fixed this 
period 
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period to determine the difcretion of a man, as well as his other 
capacities for marriage ; for allowing the inpediments Jaid down 
in our laws, to be perfeétly confiftent with the matura/ and 
foiptural rights of the Chriflicn man, what youth of fourtecs 
years does not know, in what degree of confanguinity he is, ar is 
not related to the woman he defires to marry ? or whether he is 
under a precontraét to any other woman, and fo of the reft. 
The difcretion therefore, of the Article, plainly means a com- 
petency of judgment with ref{pect to the efentiats of marriage, 
and is then fufficiently exercifed, when the man’s choice ftands 
clear of thefe zmpediments. If you carry di/cretion with refpect 
to marriage, to any other particular inftances, I am afraid you 
will find as many who, if we judge by events, have wanted 
d:firetion after twenty-one, as have wanted difcreticn before it. 

¢ As then the natural rights of a man to contract matrimony 
do, by an almoft univerfal confent of divine and human laws 
commence with his fifteenth year, or his age of puberty, upom 
what evidence are we to judge, that Divine Providence has per= 
mitted human legiflatures to deprive the man of his choice, and 
to confine him for feven long years (which with refpect to 
great numbers is confining them for life) to the arbitrary will 
of one man, who aéts by no rule of law, and perhaps upon na 
better motives than thofe of avarice or caprice. 

‘ Though I have a ftrong prejudice in favour of every thing 
of this fort which appeals for its fan¢étion to the word of God, 
rather than to the commandment of man, I do not know 
whether I fhould wifh to be underftood, that I give the pre- 
ference to the Article, or the Proteft, in comparifon with thefe 
laws. All I mean to fay, whatever I may think, is, that there 
isa manifeft difagreement between our thirty-/econd Article of 
Religion, and thefe two laws. Which of them is the more ex- 
cellent, is a queftion rather for my Lords the Bifhops, than for 
us, who,paving no mixed character, mu/? follow the law at 
aigeven#%, And their filence on pafling of both thefe laws 
(one diffenter excepted) cannot, I think, be otherwife accounted 
for, than by the fuppofition, that their Lordfhips thought the 
4rticle and the Laws were perfeétly reconcileable to each other. 

© But fhould not their Lordfhips have confidered, that what 
may be c’ear to them, is not always fo to their numerous 
flocks, the very meaneft of whom has his claim of a divine, as 
well as a natural right to marriage, which the Article feems 
to fecure to him in a way that does not admit of the reftriétion 
laid upon him by the 4:7? to prevent Clandeftine Marriages. And 
as their Lordfhips have thought proper to adhere to all and 
every of the Thirty nine Articles, againit the Petitioners of Fee 
bruary 6, would it not have become their charity to have exe 
Plained to the public, by what fort of reafoning this Article of 
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our public Confeffion of faith might be made to ftand its ground 
againft this feeming contravention of a folemn act of parlia. 
ment ? 

‘ We read in hiftory, that, when the Duke of Yirk had : 
married the Earl of Cvarendon’s daughter, in the year 1661, 
‘© The King ordered fome Bifhops and Judges to perufe the 
proofs the Lady had to produce. And they reported, that, ac. 
cording to the dogtrine of the Gofpel, and the Law of England, it 
Was a goed marriage ; fo it was not pofible to break it, but by 
trying how far the matter might be carried againfi her for mare 
rying a perfon fo near the King without his leave *.”” Phat is 
to fay, how far the crime was a ad ital one, tor fixe or impri- 
fennent would not have nullified the marriage. 

‘ Here was a clandeftine marriage under every ape 
of that offence, yet by a happy coincidence of the Gefpe!, and 
the Law of England, iuch as it was in thofe days, this was a 
marriage st was nol poffible to break, but by an arbitrary a& of 
power, which even Charles Il. would not venture to exert, 

* For my part, 1 fhould not think the Prelates of our times 
at all lefs competent to judge a matter of this nature, than the 
Bifhops of 1661. Would it not, therefore, have become them 
to have fatisfied the pecple (who are per(uaded that the Gofpel 
is what it always was from the beginning) that the connection 
between the Law of England and the Go/pel, {till fubfifts unbroken, 
notwithftanding thefe late /imitattons of the natural rights of mate 
riage f’ 

Various other particulars are treated in the fame mafterly and 
entertaining manner ; but as we mutt not enlarge, we fhall dif- 
mifs this article, with obferving, that the Author hath fubjoined 
an Appendix, containing extracts from the Advice from a Bifbop, 
printed in 1759 5 the Letier to a Bifhop, \ately publifhed ; and 
Mr. Locke’s Letter from a certain Perfon of Quality to his Friend 
in the Country. ‘The remarks added to thefe extracts are fin- 


gularly juft, pertinent, and fpirited. K ---$, 





Art. VIII. The Hiftory and prefent State of Difcoveries relating to Vie 
fion, Light, and Colours, By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
4to. 2 Vols. 11. 118, 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1772. 


HE fame effential fervice which this fpirited and inge- | /y 
nious Writer has already performed, fo much to the fa- 
tisfaction of the public, for * the youngeft daughter of the 
{ciences,’ in the compiling of his i/ory and prefent State of Elec 
tricity, he has here rendered to one of the elder branches of the 
family. In the introductory part of our account of that ufefu 


‘ * Burnet, Hil. O. T. fol. vol. i. r. 168. 
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and mafterly performance *, we gave the public fome of the 
Author's ideas relating to the multiplicity and great diverfit 

of philofoph:cal facts and obfervations; the difperfed ftate in 
which they lic, in various books, written in different languages, 
and the confequent propriety, or rather neceility of drawing up 
a feparate hittorical relation of the difcoverics that have been 
made in cach part of the immenfe mats of natursl knowledge. 
At that time however he confidered the compiling of a hiftory 
of al/ the branches of experimental philofophy, as too great an 
undertaking for any one perfon: but, as he here informs us, 
‘jike the fox with refpect to the lion,’ a nearer view of the 
talk has familiarifed it to him, and he now lcoks upon it, not 
only without dread, but with a great deal of picafure. 

As in the Hiftory of Electricity, fo likewide in this, the Aus 
thor divides his ph:!ofophical narrative into periods, and thefe 
into feétions ; fubdividing thefe laft occafionally into chapters, 
whenever the number and variety of articles, relating to the 
different branches of his fubject, render fuch a fubdivifion either 
neceflary or convenient. “IThe compofition is of a mixed kind, 
being partly hiftorical, and in part fyttematical. The firtt me- 
thod recommends itfelf, as he cbierves, by many obvious ade 
vantages attending it; particularly as it is peculiarly calculated 
to intereft and engage the atten:ion of the reader, and to com- 
municate knowledge in the moit agreeable manner. At the 
fame time the work is fufficiently fyflematical to vive the reader 
an opportunity, by contulting the tities of the fections and their 
fubdivifions in each period, of feeing without interruption the 
intire feries of difcoveries that have been made relating to any 
particular branch of optical enquiry Accordingly, whenever 
too {trict an adherence to chronological order would have been 
productive of obfcurity or repetition, the Author, in treating 
any particular article, on which later writers have added but 
little to the obfervations of their predeceffors, has very properly 
given the whole of what he has to obferve concerning it in an 
earlier period ; and whcre former wiiters have done little, he 
has inferted an account of the who!e under a later period. To 
render his work more extenfively ufeful, he has every where en- 
deavoured to render it peifectly intelligible to thofe who have 
only a flight acqugintance witn mathematical knowledge, pro- 
vided they will bow a proper fhare of attention on the fubject. 
Indeed his principal defign in this work is to explain and give 
the hiftory of pbils/ophical difcoveries in optics; avoiding the 
difcuffion of thofe that are properly mathematical : except in thofe 
cafes where mathematical and philofopiical difcoveries are fo 
connected with and fublervient to each other, that they cannot 


* See Monthly Review, vol. xxxvir. Avg. 1707, pages 94, 95. 
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be feparated without violence. We fhall only add, with refpec® 
to the execution of this work, that ufeful refercnces are given 
at the bottom of each page, by means of which the inquifitive 
reader, who wifhes for fuller and more circumftantial informa- 
tion on any particular fubject, may be enabled to confult the 
original authors at large, whofe obfervations are here condenfed 
and abridged. 

The work is divided into fix grand epochs or periods, the firft 
of which contains the hiftory of optical obfervations and difco- 
veries, from the earlieft times, down to that of the revival of 
letters in Europe: an extenfive zra, but remarkably barren 
of matter. The ancients whom we juftly revere, as poets and 
hiftorians, for the fublimity of their conceptions, and the graces 
of compofition, and whom we follow as our models in the va- 
rious fubjects of polite letters and the fine arts, were, it muft 
be confefled, arrant triflers in experimental philofophy. They 
feem indeed fcarce to have pofletied any tafte for experimental 
inquiries in general, and entertained the moft crude and abfurd 

1otions concerning this branch of knowledge in particular. The 
divine Plato fuppoted that vifion was effected by means of fome- 
thing emitted trom the eye of the fpelator, which meeting with 
fomething elfe procecding from the object, is thereby reflected 
back to it again. Some among them indeed, particularly Arif- 
totle and Seneca, were not incurious in obferving the more ob- 
vious optical appearances, nor backward in affigning their fup- 
pofed caufes ; which they would not however condefcend to in- 
veftigate by the drudgery of experiment, but folved more eafily 
and pleatantly, by the powers of a fine and pliant imagination, 
which thev poficfled in avery high degree. An inftance or two, 
‘among many others, will be fufficient to fhew how cheaply and 
eafily they fatisfied themfelves in the folution of phyfical appears 
ances. Seneca had obferved the magnifying power of a glafs globe 
filled with water, and gives this curious reaton for it: Qucd acies 
soflra in humido labitur, nec apprebendere quod vult fideliter poteft ; 
-—becaufe * the eye flides in the water, and cannot lay hold of 
its object.” This fpecimen of unintelligible gibberifh gravely 
advanced by the Roman philofopher, is fucceeded by an equally 
unphilofophical but fomewhat more intelligible folution of a 
fimilar appearance, by Alexander Aphrodifcenfis, the great 
commentator upon Ariflotle, who lived né#@r two centuries 
after Seneca. According to him, apples appear large when im- 
merfed in water, becaufe the water which is contiguous to any 
fubftance is affected with the fame quality and colour with the 
body itfelf ; fo that the eye is deceived, in imagining the body 
itfelf to be larger. 

Such was the * wifdom of the ancients’ in optical fcience ; 
and it is here accordingly comprized in a very nairow conpafs. 
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The rectilinear progreffion of light, and the equality of the 
angles of incidence ard reflection, appear indeed to have been 
very early known to them. Thefe two important though fimple 
principles form almoft the intire ground work of the fingle op- 
tical treatife, for which we are obliged to antiquity, and which 
js afcribed to Euclid. After a long interval, the Arabians re- 
vived this as well as the other branches of learning and know- 
ledge; but the only work of theirs that now remains on this 
fubject, is that of Alhazen, who flourifhed towards the twelfth 
century, and who was fucceeded by Vitellio, a Pole. So little 
were fome of the fimpleft principles of optics underiftuod by thefe 
two philofophers, thar they attributed the magnified appearance 
of a body plunged in water, to the convexity ef the furface of 
the fluid, as being a fegment of the fpherica] furface of the 
earth, Cotemporary with Vitellio lived that extraordinary ge- 
nius, Roger Bacon; a concife account of whofe reveries, as 
well as real obfervations and difceveries, clofes this pericd ; and 
in whofe writings we may perceive the dawnings, at leaft, of 
fome of the moft ufeful and important optical inventions, which 
were afterwards realifed. 

This extenfive, but dark and barren zra, comprehending fo 
large a {pace as that of 2000 years, is followed by the Author’s 
fecond period ; in which is contained an account of the progrefs 
made in the fcience of optics, from the time of the revival of 
letters in Europe, to the diicoveries of Snellius and Des Cartes. 
This divifion of the work is introduced by fome appofite and 
animating reflections, arifing from a retrofpective view of the 
preceding period, and applicable to thefe who feem to think 
that we are now nearly arrived at the me plus ultra of knowledge 
in this and other fciences. The Auther obferves, that if the 
world be now really arrived at its perfect ftate of manhood, the 
preceding 2000 years (during the whole of which teri philofo- 
phical inquiries were more or lefs cultivated) muft certainly 
appear to be a very difproportionate ftate of infancy. But * he 
who confiders, he very properly adds, that no bounds can be 
{et to our advances in this kind of knowledge (fince the works 
of God are, like their Author, infinite) that every new difco- 
very is but an opening to feveral more, and, confequently, thag 
the progrefs of real knowledge may be expected to goon, not 
merely in an uniform manner, but to be conftantly accelerated ; 
and who fhall reflect upon the aftonifhing improvements that 
have been made in this branch, and, indeed, in ail the branches 
of real knowledge, in little more than two centuries that have 
eiapfed fince the expiration of that long period of darkuacts, can-~ 
not heip forming the moft glorious expectauons. ¢fe will be 
Jooking for new light and new fatisfaction every day; and, 
confidering what has been done in very late years, together 
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with the increafing avidity with which the fludy of Nature ig 
now purfued, and the great numbers, in all parts of Europe 
and America, who ate applying them{clves to it, he may te 
almoft affured that he will not be difappointed, provided the 
fources of information be ealily open to him.’ 

The perfon who figures firit in this pericd is Baptifta Porta, 
the inventor of that curious inflrument, the Camera Obfcura; 
and who, from the pheno :.ena prefen ca by it, was cenvinced 
that vifton is performed by the intromidion oi fomething iato 
the eye, and not by vilual rays proceeding frcam it, as had been 
the generaily received opinion betore his ume. The various 
difcoveries and obfervations of this writer, of \aurolycus who 
preceded him, of | ord Bucon, o! i-c Dominis, who firft dif. 
covered the tue manner in which the colours of the rainbow 
are produced, of Galileo, of Kepler, and a few others, con- 
ftiture the fubjeCis of this period; whichis rendered peculiarly 
illuftrious by the important difcovery of thofe wonderful inftru- 
ments, the tele(cope and microfcope; the effects of which, and 
the advantages which we derive fiom them, as the Author 
juftly obferves, are fuch as mutt appear @ pri:rz to be out of the 
yeach of {cience to beftow, or of the human powers to produce, 

With regard to the firft of them, in particular, how impro- 
bable, even in idea, muit it appear to any fober thinker, not 
familiarifed, as we are, even from our infancy, with the powers 
of that inftrument, that, by any contrivance whatever, a man 
fhould be enabled to annihilate, as it were, ninety-nine hun- 
dredths or a much greater portion cf the interval between him 
and an immenfely diftant, perhaps inyilible, objeét; fo as to 
view it nearly to the fame advantage, as if he had actually in 
perfon traverfed all this immenie fpace, and taken his ftation 
and reconnoitred it at the extremity of it:—-and this, without 
ftirring out of his parlour, and by fuch flender and unpromifing 
means as a picce or two of glafs or meta}, formed and difpofed 
in a particular manner! ‘lo one even previoufly acquainted 
with the magnifying power of lenfes, when applicd to objects 
near to them, the bare propoial to extend them to fuch pur- 
pofes muft have appeared abfurd, and the problem utterly im- 
practicable. 

The hiftory of the difcovery of, this noble and ufeful inftru- 
ment (as well as of the microfcopc) is here minutely and agrees 
ably related. In this as well as in many other of the moft ufeful 
and furprizing inventions, human genius has indced little to boaft, 
however juftly it may pride icfelf in their fubfequent extenfion 
and improvement, as the firil difcovery was intirely the work of 
chance. © Independent of ‘he hiftorical teftimony here collected, 
by which this fact is abundantly proved, it will evidently appear, 
from.another conficeration, that we owe the tclefcope to a 
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cafual combination of burning glafles, or fpectacles ; as a con- 
{iderable time elapfed after the inftrument had been conftruéted, 
anc in the hands of many perfons, before the rationale of it, 
or the manner in which it produces its effects, was difcoveied 
and explained. We fhall clofe what remains to be faid on this 
fubject, by an appofite and inftructive reflection of the Auther’s, 
naturally fuggefted by the circumftances of this extraordinar 
and unpremeditated invention; the hiftory of which, he ob- 
ferves, © furnifhes a ftriking leflon to all philofophers, not to des 
fpile the moit trifling obfervation, or to withdraw their atten- 
tion and ftudy from thote powers of nature, or even thofe fingle 
faéts, which may feem, at firft fight, to be the moft infignifi- 
cant, and the moft remote from every poffible u'e. Every new 
fact, or property of any of the conftituent parts of nature, fhould 
be carefully examined, as a treafure of unknown value, the real 
worth of which, time, and the difcovery of other kindred powers 
in nature, may bring to light.’ 

In the third period are contained the obfervations and dif- 
coveries of Des Cartes, who very confiderably enriched the 
fcience of optics, of Snellius, who led the way to the difcover 
of the great law of refraction ; of ocheiner, who firft realifed the 
ideas of Kepler, in conftructing the aftronomical and other te- 
lefcopes, formed on plans different from that of the original or 
Galilean perfpective ; and of Athanafius Kircher andothers. In 
the Author’s fourth period, which he confiders as the true wera of 
the commencement of experimental philofophy, are con.:prehended 
all the obfervations made from the time of Des Cartes to that 
of Sir Ifaac Newton. The principal heroes of this xra, among 
our countrymen, are Mr. Boyle, Dr. Gregory the original 
inventor of the reflecting telefcope, Dr. Barrow, and the inge- 
nious and indefatigable Dr. Hook: and, among Foreigners, 
Father Grimaldi, De la Hire, Mariotte, and Huygens. 

All the difcoveries hitherto made in the tcience of optics, 
however curious and interefting, were eclipfed by the {plendor 
and variety of thofe which form the fubject of the next or fifth 
divifion of this work. After the exhibition of all the more or 
lefs ingenious but random conjectures, with refpeét to the in- 
timate nature of light, propofed or maintained by Plato, Anf. 
totle, Des Cartes, Grimaldi, Malebranche, and Dr. Hook, &c. 
but * unfupported by even a fhadow of evidence, or fo much as 
an attempt at experimental proof,’ the noble difcovery of a true 
theory of light and colours by Sir Ifaac Newton is here pre- 
fented, ftriking and beautiful in all its eflential parts, and de- 
duced from the cleareft and moft decifive experiments. It is 
Curious to obferve how much this great man was himfelf ftruck 
at his own fuccefs in this inquiry, and with what confidence 
this modeft and unafluming philefopher firft announced this dif- 
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covery in a letter preferved by Dr. Birch, and addrefled tg 
the Secretary of the Royal Society ; where he terms it as bein 
in his judgment, ** the oddeft, if not the moft confiderable d. 
teétion which hath hitherto been made in the operations of na- 
ture.” § If this, fays the Author, look like vanity in fo great 
a man, it is however the language of nature, and certainly 
very pardonable.’ Qn this part of our Author’s work we {hail 
only obferve, that he follows this great anatomift of light regu- 
larly through all the fteps of his curious inveftigation, and gives 
a clear and connected view of all his profound difcoveries on 
this fubject : adding fome ingenious and new obfervations on 
feveral of the more hypothetical parts of Sir Ifaac’s doétrine ; 
particularly on his attempt to account for the colours of thin 
plates, and all the other cafes of the reflexion or tranfmiffion 
of light. 

In the fixth and laft period of this work, is contained, the hif- 
tory of all the optical difcoveries that have been made from the 
time of Sir Ifaac Newton to the prefent. This fhort interval 
furnifhes matter for the larger half of the work. It is in- 
dced a pretty generally received opinion, the Author obferves, 
that fcarce any advances have been made in the fcience of op- 
tics fince the time of Sir aac Newton. But thofe who are 
perpetually exprefling their wonder that no perfon has taken up 
he fubject after him, and begun where he left off, the Author 
refers to the Jarge and various contents of this divifion of his 
hiftory ; in which they will find that the philofophers of the 
prefent age have not been either backward or unfuccefsful in 
profecuting optical inquiries. Accordingly, far from having been 
obliged to make the moft of his materials for this period, they 
have furnifhed him more exercife in the tafk of condenfing a 
wreat variety of matter into a {mall compafs, than thofe of any 
other part of the work. ‘The perufal of this divifion of his hil- 
tory will be particularly ufeful and agreeable to thofe who have 
been converfant only in the produdtions of Englifh writers upon 
this fubject, and will at the fame time exemplify and confirm 
the utility of an undertaking of this kind; as the reader is thus 
brought acquainted with many curious and important obferva- 
tions which mult be new to him, colle&ed from the publica- 
tions of the various philofophical focieties eftablifhed in different 
parts of Europe, or from the works of individuals, which have 
not been tranflated into our language. Onn account of the va- 
riety of new matter contained in this part of the work, we 
frall dwell the longer upon it; firft fele@ing, as a fpecimen, fome 
of the obfervations of Mr. Bouger on the reflexion of light. 
Faihng over the ingenious and accurate methods here explained 
by which ire undertook to meafure the degrees or intenfity of 
emitted, refracted, or reflected light, we fhall here bricfly re- 
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fate fome of the deduétions drawn from his curious and elabo- 
rate eXpcriments in this new field of optical inquiry. 

The moft ftriking obfervations which he made, with refpec& 
ty the reflexion of light from bodies, are thofe which relate to 
the very great difference produced in the quantity reflected, in 
confequence of a variation in the angle of incidence. This dif- 
ference is truly {urprizing between the great quantity of light 
reflected from the furface of water, at a {mall angle of inci- 
dence, and the very fmall portion reflected at a large angle *, 
Ata very fmall angle of incidence water was found to reflec& 
no lefs than three-fourths of the incident light; that is, as 
much even as quickfilver,, which is of all known fubftances 
that which reflects the greateft quantity. On the other hand, 
the light reflected from water, at great angles of incidence, is 
exceeding fmall. Of a ray falling perpendicularly on its fur- 
face, it appears from all his obfervations that not more than 
the 60th, or rather the 55th part is reflected by it. 

There is no perfon, this philofopher obferves, who has not 
felt the force of this {trong reflexion, at {mall angles of inci- 
dence, from the fmooth furface of a lake, when he has been 
walking, insftill weather, on the brink oppofite to the fun. 
‘ In this cafe the reflected light is 1, 2, or fometimes a greater 
proportion of the light that comes directly from the fun, which 
is an addition to his direct rays that cannot fail to be very fen- 
fible. The direct light of the fun diminifhes gradually, as it 
approaches the horizon, while the reflected light, at the fame 
time, grows ftronger; fo that there is a certain elevation of 
the fun, in which the united force of the direct and reflected 
light will be the greateft pofiible, and this he fays is 12 or 13 
degrees,’ 

The difference in the quantity of light releCted from opaque 
bodies, after ftriking their furfaces with different degrees of ob- 
liquity, is almoft as exceffive as it is in the cafe of tranfparent 
fubftances. M. Bouger found this inequality to be the greateft 
in black marble; ¢ in which he was aftonifhed to find that, 
with an angle of 3°. 35°. of incidence, though not perfectly 
polifhed, yer it reflected almoft as well as quickfilver. Of 1000 
rays which it received, it returned 600; but when the angle 
of incidence was 15 degrees, it reflected only 156; when it was 
30, it reflected 525 and when it was 80, it reflected only 234.” 

: The 





* The angle of incidence is here every where fuppofed to be mea- 
fured from the reflecting furface itfelf, and not from the perpendi- 
cular to it. 

t M. Bofcovich accounts for the creater quantity of light reflected 
from bodies at preat degrees of obliquity, by obferving that, in thofe 
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Tke period of which we are now treating has not portage 
been diftinguifhed by any difcovery fo curious or important as 
that which gave rife to the late gieat improvement of the re. 
fracting tclefcope, which had been abandoned by Sir Iaac New. 
ton, on account of its fuppofed radical and incorrigible defcas, 
As we have lately had frequent occafions of treating this fub. 
jet™, we fhall refer our Readers to the work itfelf for a full 
hiftorical account of this matter. Our veneration, however, 
for the memory of our illuftrious countryman will not permit us 
to pafs over the ingenious attempt oi the Author’s friend, Mr, 
Michell (to whom he has been obliged for feveral other Origi- 
nal and valuable communications inferted in this work) to ac- 
count for the remarkable overfight of that great man (in rene- 
ral fo peculiarly circumipect and accurate in conducting his ex- 
periments) in not having recognifed the diferent difverfive 
power of Various refracting (ubftances 5 to the complete detec. 
tion of which quality in different cyte by the late Mr. Dol- 
Jond, we entirely owe a very capital dilcovery in the theory of 
light, and the confequent great improvements made in the re- 
fradting, now generally known by the name of the achromatic, 
or Dollond’ s telefcene. 

Mr. Michell obferves, that as Sir Ifaac ufed to put faccharum 
“turn? into the water contained in his hollow priimatic veflel, 
(.a that ceicbrated experiment of his which has been the fub- 
ject of fo much controverfy ) in order to increaie its refraétive 
power; the /ead, even in this faline form, might poffibly ine 
ercafe the diffpative refraction of the water, as it is now known 
to do in the glafs, into the compofition of whichit enters. This, 
he oblerves, © would account for Newton’s not finding the dif- 
fipative power of water jefs than that of his glafs prifms, which 
he otherwife ought to have done, tf he had tried the experiment, 
as he faid he did.” Not content with merely fuppofing that the 
falt of lead might oan this effet, Mr. Michell tried feveral 

experiments with a faturated folution of that fubflance in water ; 
and the event eo fully to juftify his conjecture on this head, 
We fhall give the fubflance of the firft of them. 

He included a prifm of glafs, in a prifm of water fully fatu- 
rated with the falt of lead, and found that when the image, 
feen through both thefe prifms, was in its natural place, though 
it was ftill ccloured, it was very flightly fo. He thought it was 
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circumftances, the pery ‘pendicular velocity of the ray is lefs; fo that 
the force which refides at the reflecting furface can more eafily, and 
with refpect to more particles, deltroy that velocity, and thereby de- 
termine the ray to be reflected. 
* In our accounts of the Memoirs of the Paris and Berlin Acades 
mies of Sciences, in our Appendixes for three or four years pail. 
not 
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not tinged mere than a fourth part as much as when it was feen 
, ¥ ‘ = er sad : , . 
ja its natural piace through the fame giafs prilm, included in 


another of plain water; fo thet he hau no doubt but that, if 
his glais prifm had had a li lets of the vipertive power, its 
errors would have been perfeci!y corrected; and, as it difperfed 


the rays very much, he was fati-fied thar, nf it had been made 
of crown giafs, the colouring would even have Jain the con- 
trary Way. ‘¢ The refracung angie of his glafs prifm Was 58°35 
that of the plain water (which brought the image into its natural 
place, and in which the glafs prim was included) 46°, the 
contrary way; and that of the water impregnated with the face 
charum, 30°. 30. 

The opinion that light is not merely a phenomenon produced 
by the vibrations of a fubtile medium, but that it confilts of 
fmall particles actually emitted from luminous bodies, has re- 
ceived great confirmation from the experiments that have been 
made with the Bolognian flone, and particularly from thofe 
made by Mr. Canton, with the phofphorus prepared by him, 
of which we have given a particular account in our 42d volume 
[June 1770, page 422, &c.] M. Homberg who, at the be- 
cinning of this century, maintained this opinion, feemed ine 
deed to put the materiality ot light, and its direct emanation 
from the fun, out of all reafonable doubt, and to have proved, 
by actual experiment, that, notwithflanding the tenuity or ex- 
treme minutenefs of its particles, it acquired, by means of the 
amazing velocity with which it is projected from that luminary, 
amomentum fufficient to put light fubftances in motion, and 
even fenfibly to impel the end of a lever conne&ted with the 
{pring of a watch, on which he threw the folar rays collected 
mto a focus by a burning glafs. “The accuracy of this experi- 
ment, and the reality of this impulie, were however afterwards 
called in queftion, and various experiments, of a fimilar kind, 
were afterwards made by M, Mairan and M. du Fay; but from 
which nothing certain could be concluded: as there was reafon 
to believe that the motions obferved in their machinery might 
probably be produced by other caufes, particularly by a current 
of air, heated and put in motion by the condenfed folar rays 
that were thrown upon it. 

The momentum of light was, fome years ago, attempted to 
be afcertained, in a much more accurate manner than by the 
preceding inquirers, by Mr. Michell: and * though his appara- 
tus was difturbed by the expesiment, and on other accounts he 
tid not purfue it fo far as he had intended, it was not wholly 
without fuccefs ; and the conclufions which may be drawn from 
it,Dr. Prieftley obferves, are curious and important.’ We fhali 
accordingly give an abridged defcription of the apparatus, and 
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of the trials that were made with it; an account of which was 
communicated to the Author by that gentleman. 

The intire inftrument weighed only about 10 grains, and 
confifted of a ftraight and very flender piece of wire, 10 inches 
long, fufpended like the needle of a mariner’s compafs, having 
a {mali agate cap fixed to the middle of it, which was fupported 
by a fine pointed needle, on which it turned extremely frecly ina 
horizontal direction. At one end of this wire was fixed, in a 
vertical pofition, or at right angles to the plane of its motion, 
a kind of vane, confifting of a thin plate of copper, a little 
more than an inch fquare, again{t which the fun’s rays, collected 
by a concave mirrour of about two feet diameter were to be dj. 
rected, while the wire was kept in a horizontal fituation by a 
fmall counterpoife at its otherend. The inftrument was in- 
clofed in an oblong box, the lid and front of which were of 
glafs, and was thereby fecured from any difturbance from the 
motion of the air: at the fame time the long wire was gently 
retained in a pofition parallel to the length of the box, by 
means of a magnet placed on the outfide, acting on a fmall bit 
of fewing needle, previoufly rendered magnetical, and fixed to 
the horizontal wire. 

The rays of the fun being thrown from the mirrour, and 
colleéted into a focus on the copper vane, it began to move, at 
about the rate of an inch in a fecond of time, till it had paffed 
through a {pace of about two inches and an half, when it was 
{topped by the back of the box. * The mirrour being removed, 
the inftrument returned to its former fituation, by means of the 
little needle and magnet; and the rays of the fun being then 
again thrown upon it, it again began to move, and ftruck 
againft the back of the box as before; and this was repeated 
three or four times, with the fame fuccefs.’ 

Further to verify the experiment, the inftrument was turned 
half round, #& that the end to which the copperplate was fixed, 
and which had before lain towards the right hand, now lay 
towards the left; and the rays of the fun being again thrown 
upon the copperplate, it was again moved as before (but ina 
contrary direction) till it again fruck againft the back of the 
box. ‘Che experiment was repeated once or twice with the 
fame fuccefs. But by this time the form of the copperplate was 
fo much altered by the extreme heat which it underwent, which 
brought it nearly to a ftate of fution, and it accordingly varied 
fo much froma vertical pofition, that it began to be affected in 
the fame manner as the fail of a windmill: being now impelled 
by the ftream of heated air, which moved upwards, with a force 
fufficient to drive it in oppofition to the impulfe of the rays of 
light. Particular circumitances prevented Air, Michell from 
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ofecuting this curious experiment any further ; but from thefe 
trials it may with the higheft probability be inferred, that the 
motion of the wire was actually produced by the direét impulfe 
of the folar rays againft the copperplate. 

Some philofophers have appeared to be under great concern 
for the enormous expence of luminous matter incurred by the 
fun, by the continual emiffion of light in ali directions. Dr. 
Prieftley, however, from the data furnifhed by this experiment, 
calculates that the quantity of matter contained in the folar rays, 
that fell upon the abovementioned copperplate in a fecond of 
time, amounted to no more than the 1,200,000,00oth part of 
agrain. He further finds that, from one fquare foot of the 
{un’s furface, there iffues only one 40,000th part of a grain of 
matter ina fecond ; that is, little more than two grains ina 
day, or about 670.pounds avoirdupois in 6000 years :—an ex- 

ence of matter fo fmall, that, in that time, it would have 
fhortened the fun’s femidiameter no more than about 10 feet, 
if his body confifted of matter even of the denfity of water only. 

We fhall clofe our account of this performance, by prefent- 
ing our Readers with a fketch of an ingenious and fingular 
theory, relating to the more intimate nature of matter, which 
will probably be new to the generality of our Englifh Readers. 
For though one of the two parents of this hypothefis is our 
countryman, we do not believe that he ever communicated his 
notions on this fubjeét to the public. On account of its no- 
velty and piquancy, or as the French fay, pour la bonne bouche, 
we have referved this philofophical dainty to the laft. 

The eafy folution of a great variety of phenomena refpecting 
light, and particularly its ready tranfmiffion through tran{parent 
bodies in almoft all directions, together with fome other confi- 
derations, have fuggefted to two philofophers in different parts 
of the world, this fingular fyftem relating to the nature of mat- 
ter; which, though it does not, like the hypothefis of Berke- 
ley, abfolutely expel all body out of the univerfe, robs it of one 
of its moft fubftantial qualities—its zmpenetrability, the ftrongeft 
tenure certainly by which it holds its claim to exiftence in the 
popular belief; and reduces it feemingly to little more than a 
fimfy phantom, having no other fub/fratum than certain phy- 
fual points, poflefled of powers; by the energy of which, and 
not by any direct contact, we acquire, according to this fyftem, 
the notions we entertain of the folidity or impenetrability of 
body. M. Bofcovich firft publifhed his notions on this fubject 
in his Theoria Philofophia Naturalis: but the fame hypothefis 
had likewife occurred to our Author’s ingenious friend, Mr. 
Michell, in a very early part of his life, and without his having 
had any communication with M, Befcovich, or ¢ven knowing 
What there was fuch a perfon, 
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The fyftem, in fhort, is this; that what we call matter jg 
not a folid, impenetrable fub{tance, as has been perhaps unj- 
verfally taken for granted, but is an aggregate of ° phyfical 
points only, endued with powers of attraction and repulfion, 
taking place at different diftances ; that is, furrounded with ya. 
rious “fphere 's of attraCtion and repulfion, in the fame manner 
as folid matter is generally fuppofed to be.’ If the degree of 
velocity therefore, or the momentum of any body in motion, 
be fufficiently ¢ creat to overcome any of thofe powers of repul. 
fion that it may meet with in any other bedy that oppofes its 
patlage, it will find no difficulty i in making its way through 
that body, and this even, without moving the particles of that 
other body cut of their place*: © for nothing, fays the Author, 
will interfere, or aidan ene another, bat powers, fuch a3, 
we know, do, in fact, exift in the fame place, and counterba- 
lance or over-rule one another; a circumitance which never 
had the appearance of a contradiction, or even of a difficulty.’ 

This doctrine of the mutual penetrability of matter may per 
haps be reconciled to that {trong prejudice which ftands moit in 
st way, by the following confiderations ; ; where we have taken 
the opportunity, for the fake of fome of our Read rs, to enlarge 
a little on the ground-work of the Author. 





* It fhould feem to follow from hence that a cannon-ball, could 
it be projeted with a fufiicient velocity or monientum, might pafs 
through a ftone-wall, without making a hole in it, or even difplacing 
any of its particles. As however we know nothing more of this 
hypothefis than what we collect from Dr. Prieftley’s thort fketch of it 
here given, we may pofibly, in this inflance, have extended the pro- 
pofition in the text too far. ‘he principal difficulties that prevent |] | 
our clear conception of this theory arife from the filence of the Au- 
thor with regard to the nature, probable number, &c. of thefe ply- 
ae points in bodies :—as, Whether ¢/ey are folid and impenetrable, 
? We fpeak therefore at random, and under correction; but all that 
is patie by the Roman Profeflor and Mr. Michell, with refpest to the 
mutual penetrability of matter, appears to us to be this; that the real 
quantity of matter, even in the moft folid bodies, is inconceivably 
{mall ; or, in other words, that the diameter of, or the fpace oc- 
cupied by, each of the folid, indivifible particles that conftitute body, 
is, as it were, infinitely {mall, compared with the diftance between 
each of them. On this fuppofition, we can readily conceive that 
one cubic inch of gold may (on the application of an adequate force) 
be made to occupy the /ame identical cubic inch of /pace, already 
occupied by another cubic inch of the fame matter; withcut mov- 
ing in the leaft, or difordering the arrangement of, a fingie particle 
of the former, or of its own. If even the mott folid bodies are thus 
flimfily conftituted, there can be little chance of their phy/cal points 
interfering with, or impinging againit each other. 
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As our idea of the impenetrability of matter is in part ace 
quired by the fenfations that we experience in the handling of 
bodies, it may be fufhcient, in order to facilitate the concep- 
tion of this fyftem, and pave the way to its reception, to fhew 
that, on the firft touch, our fenfations are, in general, falla- 
cious, and that therefore they may likewife poilibly continue to 
deceive us, on every {ucceflive augmentation of preflure or im- 

ulfe, though carried even to the greatelt poffible degree, 

When we prefs our finger lightly againtt a ta ble, we have 
an idea of fomewhat folid that “refills it. Now, it has been 
rendered evident, by various optical and electrical experiments, 
that bodies which appear to be in conta& (fuch as the links of 
achain, for inftance, fufpended at one end, &c.) do not ac- 
tually touch each cther. Accordingly, the difficulty we at firft 
meet with, in penetrating the table, or in forcing our finger into 
the fame place with its external fasleoe, does not arife, as we 

re apt to imagine, from any actual contact of the two fub- 
ftances, but from fome power of repulfion near their furfaces, 
by which the finger is refifted by the table, though it does not 
uth it. On increafing the prefiure, and thereby overcoming, 

etting within the {phere of, this firft power of repulfion, 
(which i is eafily done) the philofopher, even, who is acquainted 
with the reality of this power, fancies that the finger is now 
impeded in its progrefs through the table, by the actual folidity 
of its parts. But the very fame is the apprehenfion of the ge 
nerality of mankind with refpet to the fir/? obftruction, 
‘ Why, therefore,’ fays the Author, applying this theory to 
the tranfmiffion of light, ‘ may not the next be only another 
{phere of repulfion, which may only require a greater force 
then we can apply to overcome it, without difordering the ar- 
rangement of the conftituent particles, but which may be over- 
come by a body moving with the amazing y velocity of light?” 

At the fame time that M. Bofcovich fhews that many r of the 
phenomena refpecting this laft-mentioned fubtile fubitance are 
much more ealily folved upon this hypothelis than — other 5 
he proves that ‘it is by no means incenfiftent with any thing 
that we know concerning the laws of mechanics, cr our difco- 
veries in natural philofophy.? Still further to iluftrate and to 
compleat our fketch of this curious fyftem, we thall give, at 
full length, the Author’s account of the train of ideas by which 
our countryman, Mr. Michell, was led, on his part, to form 
this * fcheme of the immateria ity * mat thers as it may be called, 
Or rather of the ziutual penetration ¢f matter” Vhe thought fir ft 
occurred to him on the reading Baxter's treatife on the Immate- 
viality of the Sonl. He there fe ne fays Dr. Prieftley, that 


‘this Auchor’s idea of matter was, that it con%fted, as it we>%res 
of bricks, cemented tovether by an rmateriag mortar, Thefe 
Rev, O&, 1772. yo bricks, 
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bricks, if he would be confiftent to his own reafoning, were 
again compofed of lefs bricks, cemented, likewife, by an im- 
material mortar, and fo on ad infinitum. This putting Mr. 
Michell upon the confideration of the feveral appearances of 
nature, he began to perceive that the bricks were fo covered 
with this immaterial mortar, that, if they had any exiftence at 
all, it could not poffibly be perceived; every effec? being pro- 
duced, at leaft, in nine inftances in ten certainly, and probably 
in the tenth alfo, by this immaterial, fpiritual, and penetrable 
mortar. Inftead, therefore, of placing the world upon the 
giant, the giant upon the tortoife, and the tortoife upon he 
could not tell what, he placed the world at once upon itfelf; 
and finding it ftill neceflary, in order to folve the appearances 
of nature, to admit of extended and penetrable immaterial fub- 
ftance, if he maintained the impenetrability of matter, and ob- 
fervitiz farther, that all we perceive by contaét, &c. is this pe- 
netrable immaterial fubftance, and not the empenctrable one, he 
began to think he might as well admit of penetrable material, as 
of penetrable immaterial fubflance, efpecially as we know nothin 
more of the nature of /ub/fance, than that it is _fomething which 
fupports properties, which properties may be whatever we pleafe, 
provided they be not inconfiftent with each other, that is, do 
not imply the abfence of each other. This by no means feemed 
to be the cafe in fuppoling two fubftances to be in the fame 
place at the fame time, without excluding each other; the ob- 
jection to which is only derived from the refiftance we meet with 
to the touch, and is a prejudice that has taken its rife from that 
circumftance, and is not unlike the prejudice againft the An- 
tipedes, derived from the conftant experience of bodies falling, 
as we account it, downwards.’ 

In our account of this work, we have not defeended to 
an enumeration of the particular contents of the various 
fubdivifions of each period of this philofophical hiftory ; con- 
cerning which we fhall only obferve, that the Author has, 
with the greateft induftry, digefted into numerous chapters, un- 
der diftinct titles, every effential particular relating to light and 
vifion, that he could collect from the numerous publications, 
foreign and domettic, refpecting the fcience: interfperfing oc- 
cafionally fome original obfervations and remarks made by him- 
felf, or fuch as have been communicated to him by his many 
valuable philofophical friends, whofe affiftance he acknow- 
ledges on the prefent occafion, and relies upon in the profecu- 
tion of his undertaking. The hiftorical part of the work 1s 
followed by a general fummary, deduced from it, of the doc- 
trine concerning light, and hints of fome de/derata in the {cience, 
which terminate the volume, : 
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From the preceding fketch of this work the Reader will be 
enabled to form fome kind of eflimate of its merit, and of the 
method and fpirit with which it is conducted. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the great variety of matter contained in it appears to 
us to be judicious ; at the fame time the Author does not com- 
pofe with the phlegm of a fervile compiler, or mere copyift, but 
con amore, and with the zeal of a perfon who warmly interefts 
himfelfin his fubject, and who omits no opportunity of further- 
ing, by new and additional obfervations, the progrefs of the 
fcience, of which he profefles himfelf to be only the hiftorian. 
With refpeét to the Author’s intire plan, the advantages attend- 
ing the execution of it have been already noticed, and are in- 
deed too obvious to be repeated: as it muft be evident that a 
hiftory of all the branches of natural philofcphy, executed in 
this manner, muft prove a ufeful remembrancer to the more 
learned, and be highly inttru@tive to thofe who ftand more in 
need of information, and whofe appetite for philofophical know- 
ledge is greater than their powers or oppottuniti¢s cf gratify- 
ing it, | 
Some original and important obfervations which the Author 
has lately made, in a courfe of experiments relating to air, 
have inclined him to appropriate his next volume to the hiftory 
of difcoveries refpecting that element. ‘Io this piece of intelli- 
gence, however, we muft not omit to add that, on account of 
the very confiderable expences attending the execution of his 
general plan, and for other confiderations, the continuation of 
this philofophical hiftory will intirely depend on the favourable 
reception of the prefent work. On this head we can only ex- 
prefs our wifhics that the public patronage may animate and en- 
able the Author to profecute and complete his ufeful undere 
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MaATHEMATICS. 

Art.9. Zhe Nautical Almanac and Aftronomical Ephemeris. For 
the Year 1774. Publifhed by Order of the Commiflioners of Lon 
gitude. 8vo. 3s. Od. Nourfe, &c. 1772. 

“yO this Ephemeris are annexed 1220 longitudes and latitudes of 

the moon, deduced from the late Dr. Bradley’s Obfervations, 
end compared with tables improved from Profeffor Meyer's firft Ma- 
nufcript Tables. * A feries of obfervations this ({ays, the Editor) 
for number and exaétnefs, far excelling any thing of the fame kind 

Which the world ever faw before, and which preient or even future 

atronomers will not eafily furpafs in accuracy, affording a fure touch- 

fone for trying the beit modern lunar tables and theories, and the 


Means of improving them.’ ‘The corre¢tions derived from thefe ob- 
“2 jeryations 
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fervations turn out fo confidcrable as to give room to hope that, 
when they are completed, the greateft errors of the tables may be re- 
duced within a much narrower ‘compafs than they are at prefent. The 
Editor has likewife added the elements of thefe lunar tables, with 
which the foregoing ob{fervations were compared, together with {ee 
veral very nocetery and ufeful remarks on the Hadley’s quadrant. To 
the whole is fubjoined, an ufefui aftronomical problem for finding 
the error of a tranfit telefcope, by Mr. L vons. _Re-g 

Art. 10. 4 Complete Sy/lem of oo urveying, bith in Ti Theory and 


c 
« 


Practice, Oe. By Thomas Bri evo. 75. Gd. Newcafile 
upon Tyne, printed for W. Cl barhiey, and J. Murray in London, 
177 1. 

The many irregularities and obicurities (favs the Author in his 
pre ace) with which works of this. fort abound, have induced me to 
undertake a performance of this kind, in order to remove difiicul- 
tics, clear obfcurities, and render that which has hitherto been deemed 
dark and myiterious, plain and intelligent { ‘entelizge ble ) tothe meaneit 
capacity. We are extremely forry to find a work undertaken from 
fuch laudable motives fo badly executed, and while ¢ the multipli- 
city of books’ 1s made the fubiect of comptaint, that another fhould 
be added to the number, and that another fil! should be no lefs ne- 
ceflary. Our Author, it mnuit be ocknowledged, has taken great 
pains to collect together a variety of propo fitions and problems re- 
lating to feveral fubj ects, in any refpeét connecied, and indeed uncon. 
netted with his main detign ; but he difcovers litrle sadlainant in the 
arrangement, Uluftration, or proof of th xem. His definitions are 
Joofe and inaccurate; they have nothing of logical propriet} y or 
geometrical exadtnefs: there are very few in the 35 which he has 
given, that may be excepted from this charge. His theorems are 
{lated without any precriion ; and he can hardly be ‘aid to have fuf 
ficiently € expla mec, much leis demonfrated, feveral of them. ‘The 

frit propofition in the fecond feétion is a notorious inftance of this 
Rind ; ; and, as it is the grounc-work of all which follow, is utter! 
inexcufable. “The third propoiition is very carelefsly expreffed: in 
which iz 1s faid, * Ifa right line eut two paraile! right lines, the ale 
ternate angles are equal and confequently the lines parallel,’ And 
the Author’ s method of proof is altogether as unintelligible. 
Although we could form no great expectations from iuch an intros 
duclion, yet the Author’s compilation rather improved upon us, than 
otherwife, as we advanced: and we could have wifhed he had fub- 
mitted it to the examination of fome mathematical friend, who would 
have faved 4/s reputation as a writer, and prevented our mortification 
as readers, til), by due chaftifement, he had rendered it more worthy 
the public infpe€tion he R--s. 


MEDICAL, 

Art. 11. The Danger and Immode/fly of the prefent too general Cuf- 
tom of venncefnst employing Men- Midwives, Fe, Ge. With an 
Introduction, a ‘Treatife on the Milk, and an Appendix, with 
Corrections, by the Author. Svo. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 1772. 
6S Authors, before they write, foould read.” —Had the prefent Wrt- 

ter followed the poet's advice, and, before he took up the pen to 
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enlighten and alarm the world on this fubject, had he condefeended, 
for initance, jut. to cait his eye over Dr. Smellie’s treatife and cafes, 
or any other creditable performance on the fubject of midwifery, he 
might at leaft have feen 1n what manner, and under what circum- 
ftances, the male profeflors exerciie this art, and might accordingly 
have avoied much of the ridicule and abfurdity of che prefent per- 
formance. Either through ignorance, or defign, credulity, pervere 
fity, c: whim, or all together, he has adopted and revived many of 
the vu gar prejudices againit the men-midwives, at atime when even 
the very old women have given them up; particularly thofe refpect- 
ina their impatience, precipitancy, unfeelingnefs, fondnefs for uling 
inftiruments, &¢. and which naturally enough took their rife from 
the circumitances of thofe times when the male operator was never 
called in but to the poor female za extremis, and of courfe con‘tantly 
fallied forth armed with ‘ the bloody crotchet,’ while violence and death 
attended his fteps and marked his progrefs. His poflibly well-meant, 
but wrong-headed, and at the fame time very laughable earneftnefs, 
in founding the alarm againit a very harmlefs and fenfible practice, 
has frequently exercifed our rifible faculties; and could it be done 
with decency, we fhould be glad to make our Readers partakers of 
our mirth. But really his fubject is, in itfelf, of fo very unfeemly 
a nature, and he has handled it, and the ladies, in fo very grofs a 
manner, that, out of refpect to the moft amiable part of our Readers, 
we are prevented, in a great meafure, from employing, though in 
their defence, either argument or pleafantry againit this libeller of 
the fex; who, with a moft alionifhing reach of thought, has difco- 
vered that ‘ the profligacy of the prefent times’—[a complaint how- 
ever of pretty ancient date |—* the trequent adulteries which difgrace 
our country,’ and the immenfe run of bufinefs at Dottor’s Commons ; 
—nay even the late great revolution in Denmark itfelf*, are all to 
be attributed to their wanton ufe of men:’ meaning however, by 
this laft phrafe, nothing more than their employing men-midwives, 
that is, availing themfelves of the fuperior knowledge, and perfonal 
aflitance of a furgeon, in avery /erious concern, in which a man of 
plain underftanding can perceive nothing capable of furnithing the 
leaft provocative to wantonne/s to either of the parties, thouzh the 
one were a Satyr, and the other a Meffalina; but which is here de- 
nounced as ‘ the o/? abandoned of all vicious practices’ —* the path of 
vice,’ and by other unaccountable appellations, 

‘© A nice man, fomebody or other has faid, is a man of xa/fy ideas.” 
In like manner we may call this chaffe Auchor a man of /ewd ideas. 
Never, to the beft of our recollection, did modeity meet with fo 
obfcene an advocate. Indeed a modeft woman cannot, without con- 

-tamination, even caft her eye upon his pages, where he exhibits all 
the pruriency of the moit wanton imagination, in reprefenting every 
man-midwife as a Sultan poffefled of a feraglio of ne women, and 
rioting in fenfuality in the very exercife of his profeflion—and even 
the poor woman, .in the intervals of her pangs, as participating 
with him. In excufe for his licentiou{nefs in general, he may. pofli- 


* Struenfee, our fazacious Author reminds us, was a man-mid- 
Wile.—S/ erbum fat Ja niente. 
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bly plead a good intention, and the example of Swift; who, to ree 
commend the practice of cleanlinefs and decency, has drawn fome 
pictures of filthinefs that would turn the ftomach of a Hottentot+: 
but the cafes are by no means parallel. By the bye, we recommend 
to him the perufal of Strephon’s cafe, from which he may draw a 
full anfwer to one half of his pamphlet, on making a very obvious 
application. Pafling over this part of his fubject, we fhall give a 
fhort fpecimen of this whimfical gentleman’s extravagancies On ano- 
ther part of it, and then take our leave of him. 

Granting, merely for argument’s fake, that a woman actually 
tranfgreffes the bounds of modeity, in committing to an accoucheur 
the care of her perfon, and tliat of her and her child’s life, fure] 
it might be allowed that, in facrificing her modetty to her fears, the 
confulted her /ufety at leaft. No fuch matter. She 1s in the high 
road to deftruction. Nay, fuch is the dangerous and baneful in- 
fluence of thefe male gentry, that he ‘ would not employ even a wo- 
man who had been bred under a man-midwife.? Hear with what 
a folemnity, fuflicient to make the poor deluded culprits fhudder at 
their danger, he enforces his cpinion.—‘ If my Itte and fortune here, 
and falvation hereafter—[Lord have mercy upon us']} depended on 
the life of any pregnant woman, and that of her infant, I would 
ftake all I held valuable on her being attended by avy o/d avoman-mid- 
avife in England, in preference to axy man in the world.’ He has his 
reafons for this tremendous declaration, and they are two; both ad- 
dreffed to the fears of his pupil. 

The firft is a downright argumentum ad terrorem. He holds forth 
the green bag to the ‘view of the pregnant female, and rings the 
crotchet, the tire-tete, and crooked fciffars, in her ears, and a 
wotul clatter does he make with them, reminding her that none of 
his good women, in the lift of them given at the end of his book, 
employ fuch deadly implements. Heis in the right; they only pave 
the way, and furnifh neceflary and frequent occafions for the ufin 
of them. Leatt raxu head and bloody benes fhould fail of their effect, 
he brings his fecond argument, which is indeed a curiofity. Fleth 
and blood, it feems, cannot refift the temptations which the male 
artifts are expoied to, and which, except in the cafe of Dr. Hunter, 
and perhaps two or three aged and frigid practitioners, muft * un- 
avoidably confufe all their difcerning rcafoning faculties,’ and abfo- 
Jutely difable them from conduéting the butineis properly and fafely. 
—Lepidum Caput! but out of refpeét to the perfonal infirmities of 
the tex, we muit here draw a veil over this part of the fubjéct. The 
nature of the prefent argument indeed reminds us that it is high 
time to wafn our hands and proceed to another fubje&; but not 
till we have jaid a word or two of the Anfwer in the next article. B.--y: 
Art.12. £xamen Succiné?, Sc. Anfwer to a late extraordinary 

Publication, intitled, ‘* The Danger and Immodelty, &c.” By 

Louis La Peyre, Cdirurzien Mattre-ex-Ait:, and Surgeon to his 

Excellency the Prince de Maflerano, &c. 8vo. 15. Od. Bla- 

don. 19772. 

M. Louis La Peyre here fiands forth the champion in form of the 
fair fex, and of their male aflifants, againft the declamations of the 
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+ In his Strephon and Chloe, Ladies Drefing-rooin, &e. 
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preceding Writer. Though he feems to us to treat his fubject rather 

with too much folemnity and parade, this objection does not lie 

ggainft the manner in which he accotts his antagoniit, whoin he treats 
de haut cn bas; bettowing on him, in his wrath, the appellations of 

‘obfcene Jibeller, filthy fcribbler, monfter of corruption and Jubri- 

city, hireling of the corporation of midwives, Don Quixote of the 

old beldames,’—and their proper fynonims in the French language 
inthe oppofite page. The midwives meet with no better quarter 
from him, whofe ignorance, obitinacy, rafhnefs and violence he ex- 
pofes, and exemplifies in the recital of fome late chamber-{cenes ; 

particularly in one where ‘ the learned and cminent Mrs. . 

one of thé worthies in the preceding Author’s recommendatory liit, 

plays a very diitinguilhed part.’ B --ay 
PoLITICAL, 

Art. 13. Letters from an Englifh Gentleman, on his Travels thro’ 
Denmark, to his Friend in London; ferving as a Confutation to 
the many falfe Accounts publifhed in the Englifth News papers ; 
but more particularly in the pamphlet called, ‘* ‘The Political 
Syitem of the Regency of Denmark fully explained.” 8vo. 1s. 
Wheble. 1772. 

The Writer expreffes himfelf as a warm friend to Queen Juliana Ma- 7 
ria, whofe charatter is fo feverely attacked in The / clitical Syfien, Se. 
and he places the conduct of the unfortunate Matilda in the molt 
unfavourable light: but what credit is due to the reprefentations of 
an axcnymous pamphleteer ? 

Art.14. A Sketch of the fecret Hiftory of Europe fince the Peace of 
Paris; with Obfervations on the prefent critical S:ate of Great 
Britain. S8vo. 1s Murray. 1772. 

One would imagine, from the dogmatical tone of this Writer, that 
he was intimately acquainted with the mott private tranfaétions of 
the cabinet in all the courts of Europe. His information, however, 
extends to no circumftances, not hitherto known and attended to. 
At the fame time we will not pofitively affert, that our Gazettes and 
news-papers are the only fources of his knowledge. From the foreion 
idioms into which he has fallen, he may be fufpected to have been 
in the train of fome of our ambafladors. He writes with fome de- 
gree of fpirit, but does not difcover much genius or ability. ge, 

Loa w. 

Art.15. A Complete ludex to the Statutes ct Large, from Magna 
Charta to the Tenth Year of George Ill. inclufive. By Owen 
Ruffhead, Efg; and another Gentleman. &vo. 7s. bound. 
Uriel. 1772. 

y: This Index to the Statutes ‘ was originally compiled by the late 

Mr. Ruffhead, as far as the fourth of the prefent King, for the 4to 
edition of the Statutes, which the public hath fo highly diftinguithed 
with their approbation.’ 

By the chronological order in which the numerous titles and fub- 
jets comprehended in this work are dcifpofed, the Reader will be 
enabled to remark * not only the various alterations and improve- 
ments that have, from time to time, been made in our. laws, but ; 
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their cohnexion and dependence on each other; and as the Common 
Law, in a great meafure, depends on, and is intimately conneéted 
with the Statute Law (the latter being intended to fupply the defects 
of the former) the difpolition of the different fubjects in the manner 
above-mentioned, fhews the great improvements which have been 
made, during a long courfe of years, in the legiflation of this coun- 
try.” PRrer. = 

«> Two parts of the Eleventh Volume of the 4to edition of the 
Statutes, containing the acts paft in the two Jatt feflions of parlia. 
ment, are already publithed. 

EAST-INDIES. 

Art. 16. 4 Letter to the Proprietors of Ea/?-India Stock, on the 
Subject of fending Supervifors with extraordinary Powers to India. 
By‘a Friend to fair Difcuffion. 8vo, 6d. Bladon. 1772. 
bis Writer is both able and candid. We has tiated every objec- 

tion that can be made to the Supervifor-{cheme, and has fhewn their 

impropriety, with much force of evidence. His manner and ftyle are 

not equal to his matter. : St . 

NoveEtLs. 

Art..17. Ermina; or, the Fair Reclufe. Ina Series of Letters. 
By a Lady, Author of Dorinda Cathy, &c. 12zmo. 2 Vols. 65, 
Bladon. 

A moft infupportable languor and heavinefs crawls through thefe 
volumes; in which we are firuck with no novelty of incidents, or of 
character ; we are furprized with no unexpetted or interefting fitua- 
‘tions; nor are we charmed with any delicacy of fentiment, or of 
manner. t, 
Art. 18. Ide Explanation ; or, Agreeable Surprize. By a Lady. 

- y2mo, 2 Vols. 58. fewed. Noble. 1772. 

We have feldom met with a performance more infipid than the 

prefent; which offers nothing to excite applaufe or attention. St 
6 


POETICAL. 
Art.19. Sir Ansreus Whimfy; or, the Difappeinted Maccarani, 
A poetical Tale. gto. 1s. Evans. 1772. 

This tale has a very handfome engraved title-page. 

9% MrmrscELLANEOUS. ) 

Art. 20. The Ari of planting and culiivating the Vine; alfo of 
making, fining, and preferving Wines, &c. according to the mott 
approved Methods in the moft celebrated Wine Countries in France. 
By Louis de Saint Pierre, Efq; one of his Majelty’s Juftices of the 
Peace for Granville County, and Captain of the Company of Mi- 
litia confifting of the French Vine Dreffers, eftablifhed at New 
Bourdeaux, in South Carolinas 12zmo. 5s, 3d. fewed. Wilkie, 
oe. S973, 

That the foil and climate of fome of our North American Colo- 
nics, are favourable to the cultivation of the grape, and the manu- 
facture of wines, is a fact now generally admitted, from the experi- 
ments that have been made, and the fpecimens that have been 
produced, 
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The Author of this treatife, as we learn from his prefatory addrefs 
to the Britifh nation, has made a great progrefs in the actual in- 
troduction of this important ftaple into South Carolina, where he has 
eftablifhed a little colony of French and German Vigzerons ; and 
famples of their wine, brought hither, have met with io much ap- 

robation, that our Author warmly exults in his profpect of meeting 
with that encouragement to which (as far as we can judge from the 
perufal of his book) he feems to be very juftly entitled. 

With refpect to his account of the culture of the different forts of 
vines, the management of vineyards, and the manufacture of wines, 
it appears to be the fullett and moft complete treatife of the kind 
that hath been publified in this country. 

Art. 21. A new compendicus Grammar of the Latin Tongue. 
Wherein the Principles of the Language are methodically digetfted, 
and briefly comprifed in E:nglifh. By W. Bell, A.B. private 
Teacher of the Latin and Greek Languages. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Burnet. 

It is a juft complaint that grammatical treatifes are, in general, 
defective, and little calculated for the ufe of the fludent. They are 
numerous, notwithftanding ; and, what may appear fingular, it is 
to be fufpected, that their defeéts increafe, inftead of being remedied. 
Every inferior teacher, from views of profit, or reputation, or both, 
undertakes the taf of compiling a ‘ Compendious Grammar’ for his 
pupils. By this means he gratifies his private ends, while the pur- 
poles of education receive no advance or improvement, It is eafy 
to tranfcribe ; and though he has no judgment to exert, and no in- 
genuity to difplay, it is not difficult for him to load the prefs with a 
pilfered work. In this clafs of productions we may rank the prefent 
performance. Sst ° 
Art. 22. Effai Philofophique & Pratique fur L’ education des Feunes 

Seigneurs FP Gentilfeommes, que Yon vent avancer dans le Monde, 

GalaCour. Par M. Porny, Profefiur de Langue Franzoife a Etou. 

izmo, 3s. Parker. 

In this treatife there 1s a mixture of good fenfe and of whim. The 
Author does not appear to be deititute of knowledge ; but his viva 
city is greater than his penetration or philofophy. This publica- 
tion appears alfo to be too much calculated to recommend him as a 
teacher. gt. 
Art. 23. The Life of Theodore Agrippa D’ Aubigné; containing a 

fuccinet Account of the moft remarkable Occurrences during the 

Civil Wars of France, in the Reigns of Charles IX. Henry III, 

Henry IV. and in the Minority of Lewis XIII 8vo. 6s, Dilly. 

1772, 

The prefent life of this celebrated hero of the Huguenots appears 
to be written with judgment and impartiality; and it is, we believe, 
the moft compleat account of the honeit, brave, and learned D’Au- 
bigne, that hath yet been laid before the public. He was grand- 
father to the cclebrated Madam Maintenon. 

Art.24. The Niw Foundling Hofpital for Wit. PartV. 12mo, 

2s. 6d. Almon. 1772. 

For the nature of this colletion, fee our notice of the former 

pais: Reviews for May and December 1768, and for April 1771. 
Art. 
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Art. 25. The fatal Cenfequences of Adultery, to Monarchies ag 
well as to private Families: With a Defence of the Bill paffed in 
the Houfe of Lords, in 1771, entitled, ** An A& to rettrain Per. 
fons who fhiall be divorced, for the Crime of Adultery, from marry. 
ing with the Party.” Alfo an hittorical Account of Marriage, &e. 
By Thomas Pollen, A. M. 8vo, 35. Lowndes. 1772. 
Adultery, a fpecies of vice which hath, of late, attracted muck 

of the public attention, here undergoes a religious, hiftorical, and 
political inveltigation ; from which the honeft and virtuous Reader 
will derive as much entertainment as a reflecting and upright mind 
is capable of receiving from the contemplation of a fubject fo hate- 
fal to virtue, fo difhonourable to human nature! 

*." The Bi//, mentioned’in the title page, paffed the Houfe of 
Z.ords, but not the Houfe of Commons. 

Art. 26. The Female Mifiellany. Part 1. containing a Sketch 
of Englifh Grammar; an Abridgment of holy Hultory ; a fimalt 
Colleétion of Fables, &c. Part U. confiiting of a Series of Let- 
ters addreffed to a young Lady who has made fome Procrefs in 
seading. For the Ufe of a boarding School. Small 8vo. 15. 64, 
fewed. Salop printed; and fold by Owen in London. 

The firft part of this httle work was printed at Shrewfbury, in 
17-c; but the whole being lately advertifed in the London papers, 
we were by that means informed of the publication ; which, as it is 
written with a due regard to rehgion and decency, may be of ufe 
in boardine-fchools, according to the Author's profeffed defign. 
Art. 27. the Philofophy of the Pajfions ; demonttrating their Na- 

ture, Properties, Fiffecls, &c. 8vo. 2Vols. 75. Almon. 1772. 

Jhere is much of St. duguflin, much of Grace, and much of My- 
fiicifx in this treatife ; which will probably confine the number of its 
admirers to the remnant of Hutchinfon’s followers, and the difciples 
of William Law. 

Art. 28. The School: being a Series of Letters between a young 
Lady and her Mother. Part Il[. tz2mo. 35s. Flexney, 1772. 
For a character of this work, fee Review, vol. xxxv. p. 1493 

where, in Our mention of the firlt part, the compofition is afcribed 

to Mrs, Maefe, miltrefs of a boarding-fchool in Bath. The fecond 

volume was announced to our Readers in Rev. vol. xxxviii. p. 62. 

Art. 29. 4n liflorical Defcription of the Cathedral Church of Can- 

terbury. 8yo. 28. Wilkie. 1772. 

"This defcription appears to be drawn up with a degree of accu- 
racy and judgment, fuitable to the nature of the undertaking. 

Art. 30. Elements of Painting with Crayons. By John Ruflel. 

4to. 5s. Wilkie, 1772. 

Mr. Raffel, a difciple of the late famous Mr. Francis Cotes, has 
here, in the moit difinterefled manner, communicated to the public, 
the whole Arcana of his profeflion, and fully proved that he 

‘¢ ————.. knows his art, without the ¢rade.” 
His book, in fhort, contains a fet of valuable inftru€tions for young 

‘ftudents in this elegant branch of the fine arts; introduced by fome 

ingenious and well-written obfervations on Taite, and general rules 

fer Drawing. 
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Art. 316 Ob/fervations on the prefent State of the Gane in England. 
By William Taplin. &»0. 15s. Davies, 

Mr. Taplin enumerates the caufes of the deficiency of game in 
England, and offers propofals for its more effectual prefervation. In 
order to prevent poaching, he would have every freeholder of five 
ounds per annum deemed qualified {portfmen ; by which means, he 
obferves, ‘ the game would then have as many protectors as it has 
enemies now.” There may be fomething reafonable in this hint. 
Art. 32. 4n Effay, expiaining the Mode of executing a ufeful 

Work, entitled, 4 new Defeription of England and Wales, as a Con- 

tinuation and Alluftration of Camden, 8vo. Od. Pearch. 

A new furvey and defcription of England, &c. is a work greatly 
wanted, and which would certainly meet with ample encouragement 
from the public, if undertaken by perfons duly qualified, and of 

d character. 

The unknown Author of the fcheme before us propofes that per- 
fons of adequate abilities fhould be employed, by a fet of fubfcribers, 
(300 in number) who are to raife 30V0 guineas, at 10 guineas each ; 
and the {ubicribers to remain proprietors of the durvey ; which would, 
doubtlefs, if weli executed, prove a valuable copy—fo far as literary 
property will admit of fecurity from piratical invalion, 

For farther particulars of this f{cheme, we refer to the E/ay; the 
Author of which may be applied to by letter, addrefied to A. B, at 
Mr. Pearch’s, bookfeller, London, fof paid. 

RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 33. 4 Differtation upon Heretical Opinions: Giving 
afhort diltin€tive View of the principal Errors which have pre- 
vailed in all the feveral Ages of the Church, and fhewing that 
thefe are no reafonable Objections againft the Truth of Chriftianity, 
nor any Grounds for the falle Pretences of Popery or Infidelity. 
By John Rawlins, A. M. Reétor of Leigh in Worcefterfhire, Mini- 
fer of Badféy and Wickamford, and Chaplain to Lord* Archer. 
8vo, 1s. Od. Oxford printed; fold by Rivington, in London. 
1772. 

The defign of this pamphlet is important, and the differtation 
itfelf may be even entertaining, as well as inftructive to thofe Readers 
who wifh to obtain a general acquaintance with the rife and progrefs 
of particular parties and various opinions in the chriftian church. 
Deiftical writers complain, as is here obferved, that there is not an 
‘uniformity of opinion about the doétrines and precepts of the cofpel ; 
and the church of Rome makes ufe of this evafive plea, that there 
are perpetual diffentions and divifions among chriftians of all denomi- 
nations, except them/élves.? Thefe objections, we fear, have been 
fildom either fairly propofed or candidly infiited on; and an anfwer, 
luficient to fatisfy a mind engaged only in the fearch of truth, may, 
We apprehend, be obtained without great cificulty. It cannot fureby 

confidered as wonderful, if amidft the various prejudices and 
weaknefles, views and interefts of mankind; the different methods 
of thinking even on the fame topics, that mult prevail among a bod 
of people, together with the obfcurity and uncertainty in which fome 
ottrinal points may have been defignediy left by the wife Author of 
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"our religion ;—when thefe and other caufes of a like kind are x. 
tended to, it cannot be thought wonderful that there fhould, a, to 
fome particulars, have been a great diverfity of fentiments ang 
Opinions among chriflians. 

This Author in the fecond fe&tion gives a ketch of fome heretical 
Opinions which prevailed in the three firit centuries, till the reign of 
Conitantine, and in the third he relates fome of thofe which dif 
turbed the church from the lait-mentioned period till the ful! eltab. 
lifhment of popery. One paflage from this part of his work js q; 
follows : 

‘ Amidft fuch a multiplicity of opinions partly agreeing and partly 
difagreeing, what wonder was it, that the paflions of men were much 
inflamed, and their minds embittered one againit another? In the 
public eitimation, how did they rife or fall according to the fevers 
decrees of Councils, and the different attachments of different ?,,,, 
and Emperors ? The {miles and frowns of fortune changed alien’ 
fometimes on the Caz/olick, and fometimes on the oppolite § 
Dignity and difgrace, victory and banifhment, were the uncon 
lots, which fell by turns upon Arius and dthanafius, the Omo-ou, 
or Omoi-oufians, the true or falfe believers, according to the prev; 
ing fyftem of orthodoxy.—In fupport of thete jarring fentimears xy 
pains were fpared: Pious frauds, vifious and legendary frories were 
often invented; and to give a itronger fanciion than all, a fucceflive 
train of fititious miracles were continually torged with great craft 
and diffimulation, though under a {pecious diiguife of truth, and 
a fincere regard to the intereit of religion. Crecds were fet up by ' 
oppofite parties againft creeds, and /ynods againit fynods.’ 

But this great variety of opinions upon difputable points, formed not 

the worft part of charch hiftory: the greateit evil was, that the pride, 
the weaknefs, the felfifhnefs of men were engaged, and, from what 
might be often in itfelf innocent, raifed the flames of difcord and 
hatred, to the difgrace of the church, and deitruction of real piety 
and goodnefs! ) 
'  Atrer giving a fketch of the errors of popery, and thofe which 
arofe from monkery and fehool-divinity, Mr. Rawlins obferves 
farther, that the reformation, though a happy means of deliverance 
from the corruptions of the church of Rome, was not without its 
blemifhes. Ip the remaining part of his pamphlet he endeavours to 
fhew, that the multiplicity of religious errors is no ground of ob- 
section againit the truch of chriftianity, no proof of the infufiiciency 
of the fcriptures, nor of the neceflity of a fupreme judge or infallible 
interpreter, He farther infifts, that this diverfity of opinion is really 
agreeable to the exprefs declarations of fcripture, that it is no reafon 
for the obfiruciion of free enquiry, or for impeaching the wifdom 0 
goodnefs of God, or the mora! excellence of human nature. 

The Author treats thefe fubjects in a fenfible and rational manner; 
but what his notions of the nature of error and herefy are, and i 
what refpefts he thinks them innocent or finful, it is not in ou 
power to determine exaétly from the prefent performance ; we met 
wait for a fecond differtation on thefe points, which, he tells us, 2 
defigns to communicate to the world. ‘ ‘ 
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Art. 34. TA XTAIA ETH. 4 Differtation on the Millenium, 


svo. ws. Hopsfield. 1772. 

The publication of this pamphlet, we are informed, has been oc 
cafioned by a fermon printed on -the fame fubject, in 1771, by Mr. 
Greenhill, who, according to the account here given, feems to be- 
lieve ** Now to be the intermediate fpace of time between the Mil- 
lenjum and the end of the world.” This Writer, who difcovers both 

ood fenfe and learning, apprehends ‘ it may not be amifs to admo- 
nith him, and others who may happen to agree with him in this 

articular, that the feries of the prophecy, the courfe and order of 
the revelation exhibited by St. John, evince, that the Millenium is 
yet to come, nay that the feventh trumpet has not yet founded,’ 

After reciting the text in Rev. xx. ver. 4, where upon the bindin 
of satan, it isfaid, And I faw the fouls of them that were beheaded for 
the witne/s of Felus, Se.—lived and reigned with Chrift a thousand 
years; he propofes the queftion, ‘ Whether thefe words be capable of 
any other than a literal interpretation ?? 

In order to throw fome light upon the fubjeét he briefly, but cri- 
tically, confiders what was the itate of this controverfy till about 
the middle of the third century : ‘ After this review, fays he, if we 
vive our opinion of thefe matters fairly, and without referve, it will 
amount to this: the doctrine concerning the millenial reign of 

Chrift appeared very early in the Church, and was built ‘on a two- 

fold foundation: firft, on the interpretation of thofe paffages in the 
rophets, which foretold the reitoration of the kingdom to Ifrael, 
inforced by this text of St. John: the fecond from oral tradition, pre- 
tended to be delivered down by St. John from our Lord himfelf; 
yet that it never generally prevailed, nor was it in the purer ages 
received as the doctrine of the Church.’ 

The following is the fummary which the Writer gives of his own 
fentiments on the point.under confideration: * What 1 contend for 
1s, Saye he, that the firit refurrection is not to be underitood lite- 
rally; and that here nothing more is exprefled, than that the ene- 
mies of Chriit being deitroyed, and the power of Satan reitrained, 
the Church fhall enjoy, for a determined time, an uninterrupted 
peace. Were l to indulge my own fpeculations, I might feem to fee 
Mahometanifm extirpated, Popery reformed, and the whole Church 
in general, both in manners and difcipline, enjoying a more than 
primitive purity. I could hope that our daily prayers would at 
length be anfwered, and that all who profefs and call themfelves 
Chriftians would be led into the way of truth, and hold the faith in 
unity of fpirit, in the bond of peace and righteoufnefs of life, un- 
moleited by enemies without, unhert by internal divifione. Moxe 
than this is not from hence to be gathered ; but asI take this to re- 
late to that period, ch. xi. 15, in which the angels proclaim the 
kingdoms of this world to be our Lord’s and his Chrift’s, the fcené 
Isenlarged, and all the ancient prophecies receive their completion 
by the reftoration of the Jews, and call of the Gentiles. The many 
excellent things which are {poken of the city of God fhall be accom- 
Plithed ; and in a more literal fenfe, Chrift fhall have the Heathen 
{Or his inheritance, and be anointed King on his holy hill of sy 
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Our Author offers feveral confiderations in fapport of his hypothe. 
fis, which appears to us to be greatly fimilar to that of Dr, Whitby ; 
a particular account of which, with the afguments in its vindiéa- 
tion, may be fecn at the end of the fecond volume of his Com- 
mentary on the New Teftament, 

The pamphlet concludes with a recital of fome paffages from the 
book of the Revelations*, and from the prophecy of Ifaiah +, which 
deferibe the happinefs of the New Ferufalem, reterring, as this Wri- 
ter feems to fuppofe, both to the fate of the Chriftian Church upon 
earth, and its final and perfect felicity in a future world. The de- 
fcription is grand and aflecting : it recals to his mind, he fays, fome 
lines in Pindar which he recommends to our perufal. ‘They have 
fome fimilarity to the fcripture expreflions he had fele&ted: he pre- 
fents them to us in the Greek, unattended by any Englith tranfla- 
tion. It may not be unacceptable to {ome of our Readers if we con. 
elude this article by adding Mr. Weit’s tranilation of this part of the 
fecond of Pindar’s olympic odes : 

«© But in the happy fields of light, 
Where Phebus with an equal ray 
Iluminates the balmy night, 
And gilds the cloudlefs day 
In peaceful, unmoletted joy, 
The good their fmiling hours employ. 
‘Them no uneafy wants conftrain 
To vex th’ ungrateful foil, 
‘To tempt the dangers of the billowy main, 
And break their ftrength with unabating toil, 
A frail difaftrous being to maintain. 
But in their joyous calm abodes, 
The recompence of juftice they receive ; 
And in the fellowfhip of Gods » 
Without a tear eternal ages live.”— Hie . 


Art. 35. Sermons to Tradefmen. 12mof 1s. Cadell, &c. 1774 

This is certainly a very feafonable, and, if properly attended to, 
may prove a very ufeful publication. ‘The firft of the two fermons 
has paffed through one edition, and we cannot but exprefs our with 
that each of them may be more generally known and read. ‘The 
Subject of the firft is Proverbs xxiii. 4. Labour not to be rich: that of 
the fecond, Romans xii. 11. Not flothful in bufine/s. From the fe- 
cond of thefe difcourfes we fhall juft extra& the following paflage, 
not as being fuperior to other parts, but as it appears to have fome 
particular propriety at the prefent time. 

* Some neglect their private concerns, by entering warmly into 
what they judge the concerns of the public; that is to fay, by be- 
coming violent partifans in political contefts.—Were thofe liberties 
in danger, which are the birthright of Britons, and the glory of this 
favoured country, all who breathe this air of freedom, fhould exert 
their utmoft in their defence. Every thing of private or perfonal 
confideration fhould give place when LIBERTY demands our aid. 


— } 





* Ch, xxi. 4, 23. XXiL 5. 4 Ix. 19, 20. 
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j would be far from endeavouring, by the moft difant infinuation, 
to damp the hallowed fire of genuine patriotiim. f wiih every Bri- 
ith breaft to feel its ardours. I had rather a jealoufy of our privi- 
jeaes, Which our anceftors parchafed with their blood, fhauld run 
‘td an extreme, than any encroachment on them be filently permit- 
ted and tamely borne.—but, my fellow-citizens, you thould be upon 
your guard againit the artifices of defigning ambitious men, who 
would pervert your honett zeal for your country’s good, to their 
own felfifh finiiter ends. And what is more frequent in political 
diffentions, than for the leaders of either party (whatever they pro- 
fefs) to have far different objects in view from thofe of national ad- 
vantage? Generally fpeaking—-I except a few individuals —felf-in- 
teretis their ruling principle.—A man who interferes in the contention 
ufually fubfifling between thofe who are in oilice and thofe who are 
ovt, to the neglect of his own domettic buiinefs, will find it hard to 
reconcile his practice with his duty, and to juilify himfelf in the eye 
of prudence and wildom.’ Hi. 
Art. 36. Sermons. By the Jate Rev. Mr. John Whitty, 

Miniter of the Gofpel at Lyme-regis, Dorfet. In two Volumes. 

Vol. I. Containing Difcourfes on the Lord’s Prayer, with otliers 

on various Subjects, adapted to the Family and Ciofet. Vol. If. 

Containing Difcourfes adapted to the Ordinance of the Lord’s 

Supper. evo. 198. Buckland. 1772. 

The Editor of thefe difcourfes informs us that, of the two 
volumes of fermons by this Author already pubhthed, few more 
were printed than had been fubicribed for; that feveral perfons had 
expreiled their fatisfaGtion in them, and requeited that their number 
might be increafed; and that this has occafioned another publi- 
cation, 

The true character of thefe difcourfes feems to us to be that they 
are ferious, practical, and well adapted to the edification of common 
chriftian focieties. ‘hey cannot be confidered as very animated, 
critical, or elegant productions: but in a plain, though not difgutt- 
ing drefs they diftover a ipirit of piety in the writer, and a concern 
to advance real religion and virtue; to which purpofe the different 
fubjects brought under confideration are all of them direéted. ‘I'he 
Author appears as a ferious and earneit advocate for all chriftian 
virtues and good works, arifing from a proper principle and dif- 
poliion of mind. ‘Though calviniftic in his fentiments, he does 
not, in thefe fermons, enter far into difputable points. In the firft 
volume he pays very little regard to them, and in the fecond, the 
great ends of a religious and virtuous conduct aye always kept in 
view; although here the Reader will find fomewhat more of the 
peculiarities of calviniim; and many, no donbr, will think that the 
view Mr. Whitty has given of the fupper of our Lord, is not ftricttly 
conformable to that plain, fimple, and fhort account of it Ta is 


found in the New Teament. ° 





S ERM ON 5S. 
I. The fure Foundation. —Occafioned by the Death of the Rev. Mr. 
B. Meffer, Preached in Grafton Street, June 21, 1772. By John 
VMacpowan, is. Keih. 
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II. At the Five Fields Chapel, St. George’s, Hanover-Square, be. 
fore the Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Ma. 
fons, June 24, 1772, being the feftival of St. John the Baptilt, By 
the Rev. Mr. John Gower. Publithed at the Requeit of the United 
Lodges, under the Sanction of Sir Robert Stewart. 8vo. 64d, 
Cooke, &c. 

*.* We have a good deal of Free-mafon wt in this fermon; for 
inftance: As ‘ the Mafon frequently tries every minute part of his 
work by the compa/s, /quare, level, and plumb-rule, in order to give 
to each member its true and exaé& proportion ; in hke manner fhould 
we confiantly try every minute action of our lives, whether it will 
Square with God’s word; whether it is /ewe/ with his commands ; 
whether it is upright, according to the p/umb-rule of confcience, and 
within the compa/s of innocence.’—In the quibbling davs of gued King 
‘Famie, a gems like this would certainly have made its way to the 


Mitre! 
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To the AUTHORS of the MontTuLy REVIEW, 
“GENTLEMEN, : 
¢ YN your Review for Auguft laft, I fee the Article Wenfley- Dale has 
A fome particulars of Sir aac Newton ; to which I will only add, 
that what Fontenelle mentions in his panegyric on Sir Maac is true; 
that his mother was an Ayicough, fomeiimes written A‘kew ; and 
that fhe was of an ancien: family, whofe anceilors were confiderable 
gentry : the famous Ane Afxew, in Fox’s Martyrology, was of ‘the 
iame family. His mother's brother, Ayfecugh, a clergymax, grand. 
father of my mother, was the perfon who iniified on his fitter’s come 
pieting Ifaac’s education at the Univerfity, not according to the tra- 
dition mentioned in the poem of Wenfley-Dale, of a gentleman ob- 
ferving him in the field keeping theep, but on the uncie’s finding 
him in a hay-loft, at Grantham, working a matheimatical problem. 
‘ Of this clergyman, Ayfcough, there are feveral deicendants, 
one of which is Mr. Thomas Ayfcough, who has lived above 50 
years at the bankers in Lombard-Street (formerly Brafleys, and now 
Lee and Ayton), with others who are {till in being as well as myéfelf, 
My mother’s fifter, who attended him in his Jatt ilinefs, and who 
was very much with him at other times, has told me, that when he 
had any mathematical problems, or folutions, in his mind, he would 
never quit the fubject on any account, Dinner has been often three 
hours ready for him before he could be brought to table: that his 
man often faid, when he has been getting up in a morning, he has 
‘ fometimes begun to drefs, and with one leg in his breeches, fat down 
again on the bed, where he has remained tor hours before he got his 
cloaths on; and my father has often told me that he was the mot 
modeft and bafhful man that could be ; and that in company he was 
ne ofitive nor overbearing, even in thofe matters which were de- 
-‘monitrated to-his own'mind. And! had the pleafure of experien- 
cing, when achild, his humane and kind behaviour to children. 
Jam, your humble fervant, . 
Of. 13, 1772. 7 I. H.’ 
* 4" Weare obliged tol. UH. fer the foregoing Letter. Every circum’ 
francé. relating to fuch a Genius as NEWTON miei be acce; table to tht 
Sricuds cf Science and Literature,: 
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